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THE ESCORIAL, SPAIN. 


The Escorial is proudly called by most Spanish | 


writers “the eighth wonder of the world,” or 
mther, to use the grandiloquent expression of 
Villegas, “All the seven are comprehended in 
ge” (todas siete son encerradas en una). In 
Bnglish the edifice is usually spelt Escurial; but 


“Escorial” is now the correct form of spelling 


the word amongst nfodern English and 
Writers. - 

Ford derives the name from “ Escorix ” — the 
dross of iron mines still found on the spot; but 
Casiri derives the word from the Arabic, signi- 
fying “ a place of rocks.” The common tradition 
i, that the building was erected by Philip IL. in 
secordance with a vow which he had made, at the 
time of the battle of St. Quentin, which was 
fought on the feast of St. Laurence, August 10, 
1557. Eight thousand English, under Lord Pem- 
broke, assisted the Spaniards in their victory over 
the French, who were completely routed. Some 
eritics have doubted whether Philip made any 
vow at all, on ground that contemp¢ rary 
writers make no mention of the fact. But a 
document, found a few years ago amongst the 
Archives at Simancas, leaves little doubt that such 
® vow was actually made. (See “ Documentos 
Inéditos,” tom. xxviii.) But other motives, inde- 
Pendent of any vow, seem to have influenced 


Spanish 


the 
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Philip II. in the erection of the building. His 
father, Charles V. had ordered in his will that 
his body should remain at Yuste until a more 
suitable place for his interment should be pro- 
vided by his son. Hence, the Escorial seems to 
have been expressly intended as a mausoleum for 
the parents of Philip, as well as for the de- 
scendants of the royal line of Austria. It was 
also designed to be a palace and a monastery at 
the same time. 

Soon after the king returned to Spain, his 
majesty immediately began to execute his design. 
The site selected for the building is only a few 
leagues from Madrid, and is situated amongst the 
mountains of the Sierra Guadarrama, on the 
borders of New Castile. The first stone was 
laid by the king himself with great solemnity 
April 23, 1563; the architect was Don Juan 
Bautista de Toledo. He superintended the works 
till his death in 1567. But the building -was cars 
ried on and the masonry finished in 1584, under 
the direction of his faithful pupil, Juan de Her- 
rera, an Asturian, to whom Ponz, on the authority 
of a medal, attributes the plan of the church. 
Herrera is also the architect of the Cathedral of 
Valladolid, and of the Exchange (Lonja) at 
Seville. 

Like all other great works, the Escorial has 
been the theme of every variety of criticism,— 
some writers lauding it to the skies, and others 
condemning it as ‘a graceless mass,” cold as the 
granite heart of its founder. But whatever criti- 
cism may be passed upon it, we cannot now form 
a correct idea of it as a work of art, because all 
its glory has departed. English visitors are, at 
first, much disappointed, till the eye becomes 
accustomed to its grand proportions and _ har- 
monious design. It is not till the threshold of 
the building is crossed, that the genius of the 
architect is fully comprehended, and that one is 
forced to admire the splendid munificence and 
zeal of its royal founder; for Philip, being im- 
bued with a deep religious spirit, was especially 
zealous for the beauty of God's house; and 
hence “ the Church,” as Mr. Stirling observes,— 

“ Ts one of the happiest examples of classical architec- 
ture adapted to Christian ends. So admirable are its 
proportions, that St. Pete's itself —- in spite of its unap- 
proached magnitude — does net at first sight impress the 
mind with a stronger sense of its vastness, or awaken a 
deeper feeling ef awe. The sternness of the Doric design, 
and the sombre ashy hue of the granite pervading the 
pavement, the walls, and the overhanging depths of the 
dome, invest this church with a grave religious air, 
omewhat like that of a Gothic Cathedral. All the pomp 
of decoration,—the slabs of porphyry and agate—and the 
capitals and cornices of burnished gold—has been wisely 
reserved for the high altar and its chapels, placed apart 
and raised on many broad steps of dark jasper, * as- 
cending by degrees magnificent.’ There rises the lofty 
retablo of the four gleaming with statutes of 
gilded bronze and columns of precious marble. And 
there, in marble oratories, on either hand, Charles and 


orders, 








Philip, with their Consorts and royal children, sculptured 
in bronze, kneel uncrowned before the holy place, forming 
a group of historical monuments unsurpassed in interest 
and execution, and worthy of a chapel which is perhaps 
the most splendid and beautiful in the world.”—Annals 
of the Artists of Spain, vol. i. pp. 180-1, ed. London, 
1848. 

Mr. Ford, in his Handbook for Spain (Part 1. 
p. 750, ed. 1855), gives a minute description of the 
whole building. But his account of the edifice is 
far inferior to that given by Mr. Stirling. Mr. 
Ford has not done justice to the character of 
Philip II. By his sneers and contemptuous epi- 
thets of “ gloomy bigot, despot, impersonation of 

tomanism, cold, phlegmatic, suspicious tyrant,” 
&c., the writer seems anxious to deprive the illus- 
trious founder of all merit whatever in the erec- 
tion of the Escorial. But the truth is, the struc- 
ture reflects the highest credit on Philip. In 
point of size, it will bear comparison with the 
mightiest works of the Pharaohs or the Cesars, 
with Karnak and the Colosseum; and it is pro- 
bably the greatest architectural enterprise ever 
conceived or undertaken by one man. Such is 
the deliberate opinion of Mr. Stirling. With the 
exception of the Pantheon, which was erected by 
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se 


were wrought in Flemish looms; and for the 
vestments of the priests, there was scarcely 9 


| convent in the country but sent an offering of 


some glorious piece of needlework for the goog 
fathers of the monastery. To know the artists 
and painters — both native and foreign — whom 


| Philip employed in the decoration of the interior, 


Philip IV. the Escorial owes all its grandeur to | 


Philip II. It engrossed the leisure of more than 


thirty years of his life, and cost more than siz | 


millions of ducats! When he could steal a few 
hours from the cares of State, often was his 
majesty seen climbing the overhanging Guadar- 
rama; and seating himself on a rock, still known 
as the “ King’s Chair,” he would there silently 
contemplate the maze of granite walls as they 
gradually shaped themselves into order and gran- 
deur at his feet. (Lafuente, Hist. de Espana, 
tom. xiii. p. 253.) He had given a degree of 
attention to the study of the fine arts, seldom 
found in royal personages. He was a perfect 
connoisseur in painting, as well as in architecture, 
though he seems to have disliked the Gothic 
style. Fortunately, similarity of taste led to a 
complete harmony between the monarch and his 
architects. 

His majesty was desirous that all the materials 
for the building should be collected, as far as 
possible, from his own dominions ; these were then 
so vast and so various in their productions, that 
they furnished nearly every material. ‘The huge 
blocks of grey-stone came from the neighbouring 
quarry ; the jaspers from near Osma, while every 
Sierra in the land furnished its contribution of 


marble. Madrid and Milan supplied the sculp- | 


tures of the altars; Cuenca and Guadalajara the 
gratings and balconies; Zaragoza the gates of 
brass; Toledo and the Low Countries, lamps, 
bells, and candelabra; the New World, the finer 
woods ; and Indies, the gold and gems of the 
Custodia for the sacred Host, and the 500 gold 


and silver reliquaries. The splendid tapestries | 


I refer your readers to Mr. Stirling’s valuable 
work, Annals of the Artists of Spain, vol. i. p. 182, 
&e. 

Townsend, who visited the Escorial in the days 
of its glory.and magnificence, informs us that, in 
the year 1786 :— 

“ The friars of the monastery numbered about one 
hundred and sixty, and their annual revenue was five 
millions of reals, or about 50,0007. sterling ; arising partly 
from land, and partly from their flock of thirty-six 
thousand Merino sheep, one thousand of which were 
constantly kept near home for the consumption of the 
family. Their Library consists of thirty thousand volumes, 
contained in two magnificent apartments, one hundred 
and ninety-four Spanish, or something more than one 
hundred and eighty-two English, feet in length. In the 
lower room are chiefly printed books; yet in it is de. 
posited the famous manuscript of the Four Gospels, written 
in gold letters, —a work of the eleventh century. Over 
these are coliected four thousand three hundred mana- 
scripts, of which five hundred and sixty-seven are Greek, 
sixty-seven Hebrew, and one thousand eight hundred 
Arabic; the latter are well described in a Catalogue 
lately published by Casiri. 

“In the middle of the lower room is a temple, with a 
great variety of figures, containing one thousand four 
hundred and forty-eight ounces of silver, and forty-three 
of gold, besides rich gems. Toa connoisseur in painting, 
no place can afford higher entertainment than the Con- 
vent of the Escurial. In every part of it are seen the 
works of the best Masters, and some of their most capital 
performances ..... I had peculiar pleasure in finding 
here so many monuments of Titian, who during a resi- 
dence of five years in Spain, constantly exercised his 
pencil to enrich this nation, and to immortalize his name, 
The pictures which most rivetted my attention were, 
the Supper of Christ with his Disciples, by Titian; and 
a Holy Family, by Raphael; the latter was once in pos- 
session of our Charles, but was sold by Cromwell and 
purchased by the Spanish Ambassador for 2000/.; itis 
called La Perla. The best of the pictures are preserved 
in five apartments. ..... As for the treasures of the 
church, they are inestimable, The image of San lo- 
renzo (St. Lawrence) alone contains four hundred and 
fifty pounds of gold, and yet this bears a small propor- 





' tion to the rest.”—Townsend’s Journey through Spain, in 


the Years 1786 and 1787, vol. ii. p. 119, &c., London, 
1791. 

Beckford also visited the Escorial in 1787. In 
his Tenth Letter he has left a very interesting 
description of the place and of his interview with 
the prior of the monastery, who conducted bim- 
self, however, if we may credit the apparently 
exaggerated statement of Beckford, with a sad 
want of that civility and politeness which the 
Spanish clergy generally show to strangers : — 

“ The Prior came in propria persona,” says the writer, 
“ the representative of St. Jerome, as far as this monastery 
was concerned, and a disciplinarian of celebrated rigi¢- 
ness, He began examining me from head to foot; and, 
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| 
after what I thought rather a strange scrutiny, asked | that he in Sydney College had taught me the art of 


me in broad Spanish what I particularly wanted to see. 
Then turning to Roxas (my companion), he said loud 
enough for me to hear him, ‘ He is very young: 
anderstand what I say tohim? But as | am peremptorily 


c 


memory. I returned unto him, that it was not so; for J 


| could not remember that I had ever seen his face; which, I 


does he | 


commanded to show him about, I suppose I must comply, | 


though I am quite unused to the office of explaining 
However, if it must be, it must; so 
Jet us begin, and not dally, I have no time to spare, you 
well know, and have quite enough to do in the choir 
and convent.’ ”— Letters from Spain, Letter X. p-. 318, 
yol. ii. ed. London, 1854. 


Monks of the Hieronymite Order occupied the 
Escorial. For this Order Philip seems to have 


our curiosities. 





bad a particular affection and esteem, partly from | 
its high reputation for piety and strictness, and | 


partly from the regard which his father had shown 
the Order by having chosen aconvent of the same 
rule at Yuste, as the place of his last retreat. The 
Order already occupied the once renowned shrine 
of our Lady of Guadalupe, in Estremadura, be- 
sides possessing stately convents in Madrid, Sego- 
via, Seville, Toledo, and Valladolid. But when 
the Hieronymites were installed by Philip in the 
Palace-Convent af San Lorenzo del Escorial, the 
Order considered no doubt that it had reached 
the climax of its greatness. 

Sigiienza’s Hist. de la Orden de San Geronimo 
contains the best account of the Escorial, as wel 
as of the Order itself. The first vol., containing 
the “ Life of St. Jerome,” was published at Madrid, 
in quarto, in 1595 ; the second and third appeared 
in folio in 1600 and 1605. The writer died in 
1606, at the Escorial, having been twice elected 
Prior of the house. There is another description 
of the Escorial by Padre Fray Francisco de los 
Sanctos—a professed monk in the Escorial — 
which is entitled, Descripcion del Real Monasterio 
de San Lorenzo del Escorial, Unica Maravilla 
del Mundo. (Madrid, 1657 and 1681, folio.) I 
have not seen a copy of this work since I left 
Spain. 

(To be continued.) 


DR. THOMAS FULLER, HENRY HERDSON, AND 
“THE ART OF MEMORY.” 


Dr. Peter Heylin, animadverting on Fuller's 
Church History, says : — 


“If our author be no better at a pedigree in private 
families than he is in those of kings and princes, I shall 
not give him much for his Art of Memory, for his Jlis- 
tory less, and for his Heraldry just nothing.” 


In reply to this, Fuller narrates the following 
amusing anecdote : — 


“ None alive ever heard me pretend to the art of me- 
mory, who in my book have decried it as a trick, no 
art; and, indeed, is more of fancy than memory. I con- 
fess, some ten years since, when I came out of the pulpit 
of St. Dunstan’s East; one (who since wrote a book 


thereof), told me in the vestry, before credible people, 


conceive, was a real refutation.”—Appeal of Injured In- 
nocence, part 11. book iv. § 94. 

There can be little doubt that the individual 
alluded to in the above extract was Henry Herd- 
son, who published two works on the subject of 
local memory, viz. : — 

I. “Ars Mnemonica, sive Herdsonus Bruxiatus; vel 
Bruxus Herdsoniatus.” London, 8vo, 1651. 

II. “Ars Memorize ; The Art of Memory made plaine 
by Henry Herdson, late Professor by Public Authority, 
in the University of Cambridge.” ‘London, 8vo, 1651. 

These works are usually bound up together. 
The first is a republication of a portion of Adam 
Brux’s Simonides Redivivus ; the second, which is 
reprinted in Feinaigle’s Art of Memory (ed. 1813, 
p. 297-317) consists of an extremely meagre and 
unsatisfactory epitome of the principles of the 
mnemonic art. The work is dedicated to his 
* dearest mother,” the University of Cambridge ; 
so it is probable that he received his education 
here, though at what college I have not been 
able to ascertain. Subsequently removing to 
London, he taught his art there, and was to be 
heard of at the “Green Dragon,” against St. 
Antholin’s Church. 

I should observe that the Appeal of Injured 
Innocence was published in 1659—a circumstance 
which, taken in connection with the date of 
Herdson’s books, goes far to confirm my supposi- 
tion that he was the person referred to by Fuller. 

The passage in which Fuller denounces the art 
of memory as a “ trick” occurs in The Holy and 
Profane State, Part 1. Ch. 50. It is as follows : — 

“ Artificial memory is rather a trick than an art, and 
more for the gain of the teacher than the profit of the 
learners. Like the tossing of a pike, which is no part of 
the postures and motions thereof, and is rather for osten- 
tation than use, to show the strength and nimbleness of 
the arm, and is often used by wandering soldiers as an 
introduction to beg. Understand it of the artificial rules 
which at this day are delivered by memory-mountebanks ; 
fur sure an art thereof may be made, wherein as yet the 
world is defective, and that no more destructive to 
natural memory than spectacles are to eyes, which girls 
in Holland wear from twelve years of age.” 


Notwithstanding all this, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the mnemonical feats performed by 
Fuller — such, for instance, as repeating 500 
strange words backwards and forwards — were 
the result of natural memory unaided by art. 
Certain it is that his contemporaries gave him 


credit for being an accomplished mnemonist. See 
what Pepys jots down in his Diary on January 22, 


1660-1: — 
“I met with Dr. Thomas Fuller: he tells me of his 


| last and great book that is coming out: that is, the 


History of all the Families in England ; and could tell me 
more of my owne, than I knew myself. And also to 
what perfection he hath now brought the art of memory: 
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that he did lately to four eminently great scholars dic- | gicum Catholicum,” under the “ Stirps Ascania,” 
tate together in Latin, upon ns oy subjects ~ their | vives “Albertus I. Dux utriusque Saxonia, Ap. 
propos r iste ' 1ey ere ¢ e y >. li ney ° r ° ‘ - ~ 
proposing, faster than they were able to write, till they | grim, et Westphalia, S. Rom. Imperii Archi. 
were tired; and that the best way of beginning a sen- ‘scallus.” Albert I. died in 1260. He i 

tence, if a man should be out and forget his last sentence | MA@rscallus. = 4 gert I. died in 1260. THe Is the 
(which he never was) that then his last refuge is to | first in Reusner to whom the title of Arch-Mgy. 


begin with an Utcunque.’ | shal of the Empire is given. The bearing is en. 


Then again Aubrey says : — | graved in the “ Armoiries de l’Electeur de Saxe,” 
“ His naturall memorie was very great, to wet he | Which occupy a page as frontispiece to the 
s { alin nore as ry g > | d z 
added the art of memorie. He would repeate to you for- | Tableau Historique pour servir & la connoissance des 


wards and backwards all the signes from Ludgate to 


Affaires Politiques et Economiques de I’Electorat de Saxe, 
Charing-crosse. (Aubrey’s Letters, ii. 354.) 


&c. par Jean George Canzler, & Dresden et a Lei 


1786.” 





And Fuller himself, speaking of the learned 
Bishop Jewel, remarks: — 
“ Several eminencies met in this worthy man ; naturals, 


It is also blazoned at page 1 in the Ezplica. 
tion des Champs qu se trouvent dans les Armoiries 
artificials (amongst which I recount his studied memory, de [ Electeur de Saxe avec les Timbres appartenans, 
deserving, as well as Theodectes the sophister, the sur- | as follows: — 
name of Mnemonicus),” &c, &c. (Ch. Hist. 1837, ii. 502.) | «14 dignité électorale ou Voffice d’Archimaréchal du 

I will conclude with an anecdote, which affords | St. Empire; coupé de Sable & d’Argent, sur le tout deux 


a good specimen of Fuller's ready wit, and has | Epées de gueules posées en sautoir. 
direct reference to the present subject : — | That is, as English heralds would speak, party 
I - , g f , 
“ Dr. Thomas Fuller, making a visit to a committee per fesse sable and argent. And, again, at p.5 of 
of sequestrators sitting at Waltham in Essex, they soon | the Introduction : — 
fell into a discourse and commendation of his great me- | © ene Ge tear cies Chetan & Ot 
mory; to which Mr. Fuller replied, ‘’Tis true, gentlemen, | Empire Romain, il y a de plus un petit écusson coupé de 


that fame has given me the report of a memorist, and if | sable en chef, & d’argent en pointe, dans lequel Jes deuz 
you please I will give you an experiment of it.’ They | Gjgives Electoraux sont couchés en sautoir.” 

all accepted the motion, and told him they should look ; — 
upon it as an obligation, laid aside the business before The swords marked the Arch-Marshalship in the 
them, and prayed him to begin. ‘ Gentlemen’ (says he), | House of Saxony, just as the crown of Charle- 
I will give you an instance of my good memory in that | magne, which was removed from the English royal 
particular, Your worships have thought fit to sequester shield in 1837. marked the Arch-Tri asurership 


an honest, poor, but cavalier parson, my neighbour, from pone ys } . 
his living, and committed him to prison ; he has a great The Modern Part of an 4 niversat History (Lon- 


charge of children, and his circumstances are but indif- | don, 1783), says, under “ History of Saxony” (vol. 
ferent; if you please to release him out of prison and | xxxii. p. 373),— 

restore him to his living, T will never forget the kind- “The rights of the Elector, as Grand Marshal of the 
ness while I live.’ "Tis said the jest had such an influ- Empire, are very considerable. At the election of the 
ence on the committee, that they immediately released | emperor, and when the Emperor holds his court, the 
and restored the poor clergyman. - 


Elector of Saxony carries the naked sword before his Im- 

The above anecdote is given in Feinaigle’s Art — ra. he tag sg — of Brabant, —_ 
of Memory, 3rd ed. p. 424, being bab . disputed this right; but the Emperor Sigismund con- 
f a P ae oe ly taken firmed it to the Electors of Saxony by a particular de- 
from Wanley's Wonders of the Little World. ” =" 


cree, 
Tuompson Cooper YS. A. ae a me 
son Coorsr, F.S.A The arms of Saxony have been familiar to Eng- 


lishmen ever since the marriage of her Majesty 
and the late Prince Consort. Their history is 
interesting. Selden, in his Titles of Honour (1614), 
= first part, p. 151, says : — 

The mark of two swords crossed in saltier on “Yet upon occasion other crowns have sometimes been 
Dresden China has long been familiar to the eyes | by them (Christian princes) worn, and that chaplets of 
of collectors, and, since the recent revival of in- | leaves; which you see in the example of Frederique 
terest in the history of ceramic manufacture, has Barbarossa, whose chaplet x Memnteger” of os 
become familiar to many who do not collect. ales ay centutee agen the Bane of Se Seheen © 
je ) 4 Saxonie. For when Bernard, sonne of Albert Urso, Mar- 
Phis mark has been called, even in the South quisse of Brandenburg. ....... « was made Duke of 
Kensington Catalogue, “the arms of Saxony.” | Saxonie by the Emperor, he desired to have some differ- 
At the present moment a short Note on that point | ence added to his armes, that so his might be distin- 
may not be unacceptable to persons interested in guisht from his brother. Tune Imperator (saith Krant- 
Dresden porcelain. zius) ut erat coronatus per sestum, Ruteam nes 
These swords were, in a sense, the arms —- a quo supplicanti clypeo, was . serene 

were, in & sense, the arms, or part | saith he, was borne on their coat, being before barry sabl 
of the arms, of Saxony. 3ut they were not | and or.” 
the arms of any line of Saxony. They were the Reusner says : — 
oe of an office in the Holy Roman Empire. “ Bernardus Alberti Ursi . . . . Filius, Comes Ascania 
Elias Reusner, in his “ BAXIAIKAN Opus Genealo- |...... insignia trabium auratarum et nigrarum, seru- 


Cambridge. 


THE SWORDS OF SAXONY. 
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conie nunc (1592) utuntur, 


ue rutacei, quibus Duces Sa; 
primus usury} avit. 

In the South Kensington Museum last year one 
piect of general admiration was an oblong vase 
gnd cover of Dresden Porcelain. It is No. 4000 
in the Tnve ntory of th Obje cts forming the Collec- 
tions of the Museum of Ornamental Art, 1861. On 
itis a shield, which gives the following bearings, 
rendered with the greatest clearness and beauty. 
First and fourth gules, an eagle displayed argent, 
Poland: second and third gules, a cavalier on horse- 
back armed, Lithuania: over all an escutcheon 
ensigned with an electoral crown of ermine and 
The escocheon per pale, dexter side 
oupé sable and argent; over all two swords in 
saltier gules, Arch-Marshal: sinister side, Barry 
f ten sable and or; over all in bend the crown 
frue vert, Saxony. 

This was the coat of Aucustus, Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland. D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 
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to Russia.’ This reply so offended Buonaparte that he 
would never after recognise or look at him.” 
Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 

Men anv Ares.— Descent from the ape is claimed 
for man by many philosophers. Perhaps they 
may think the following Rabbinical extract in- 
teresting. In Bartolocei’s Bibl. Rabbinica, p. 69, 
Adam is said to have had a tail at first, but that 
his Maker cut it off, because he looked better with- 
out it. A. L. M. 


Enerisu Erymorocy.— We have not yet ad- 
far as the Germans in our derivation of 
words; and, I think, even their method may be 
improved. In reference to the English, which 
may be divided into two distinct branches: the 
northern, to which the most ancient words belong, 
including those of the era of barbarism ; and the 
southern, adopted after the introduction of refine- 
ment and civilisation, —the order in which the 
derivations should be sought and recorded, as re- 


| spects the northern, is: 1. Old English ; 2. Anglo- 


Minar Notes. 


Book-Excuance Bazaar. — There is a vast 
juantity of capital (intellectually and morally 
speaking) shut up in useful and pleasant, but 
unused books; and many persons, from variety of 
studies and tast _¥ would be too happy to wtler- 
change them with every mutual benefit and satis- 
faction. 

This might be accomplished through a depét in 
London, under judicious and upright manage- 
ment. The owner of a book would only have to 
forward it, free of charge, with notice of the’value 
which he may put upon it. When this book is 
taken by another party, its value to be put to his 
credit, and any other book or books to the same 
amount allowed. 

I just state the principle of action, which ap- 
pears to me sound and tenable. Details, answers 
toany apparent difficulties, &c. may be left for 
future consideration. ; 

A small per centage on each exchange, and also 
on the deposit of a book (as it might remain per- 
manently oh hand) will be of obvious necessity, 
in order to defray the management of the under- 
tal? ‘ é — - 
taxing, and plenary authority must lie in some 
proper quarter to reject at once any book of an 
objectionable or even doubtful character. 

ot Francis Trencu 


Anecpote or Bvonaparts. —1 presume to 
fer you an extract from my Diary : — 





“Sept. 1841. Buonaparte, when he was on his voyage 

Helena, took a great fancy to Lieut. Dickenson, 

ften paced the deck with him. One day he asked 

lim if he had been in France. ‘ Yes,’ replied the lieu- 
tenant; ‘I was at Verdun when passed through 





Saxon; 3. Frisian; 4. Danish; 5. Norwegian ; 
6. Flemish; 7. Dutch; 8. German; 9. Gothic ; 
terminating in the Sanscrit. As respects the 
southern branch, the order will be: 1. Norman- 
French; 2. French; 3. Italian; 4. Latin; 5. 
Greek; terminating also in the Sanscrit as the 
main trunk. Nevertheless, words may have been 
adopted immediately from Latin or Greek for 
example, and some we know we have obtained 
directly from the Spanish, Arabic, Turkish, He- 
brew, kc. There is likewise the still more an- 
cient branch of the Celtic, also traceable to the 
Sanscrit; but this is confined chiefly to our moun- 
tains, rivers, and old cities. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

Juryman’s Oata.—I have long suspected that 
the present form of oath, “ You shall true verdicts 
give according to the evidence,” was an innovation, 
but I never could lay hold of anything to confirm 
my suspicion till lately I lighted, by accident, on 
a case in the Year Books in the time of Edw. III. 
(12 Assise, p. 12), where I find the following pas- 
sage : — 

“T,’Assise vient, et 
et les tesmoignes sans lour scient de veritic dire et 
ment enform l’endst.” 

This I understand to mean that th 
were charged to speak the truth—absolutely; that 
is, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But that the jurors, who constituted the assize, 
were charged to speak the truth, verum dicere 
(whence, in modern language, their verdict to give) 
tthe best of their knou ledge. P. S. Carey. 





s-harge a dire veritie a lour Scient, 
loyal- 


witnesses 





Ororrnus THE Printer.—Oporinus, the famous 
printer of Basle, was born in 1507, on the day of 
St. Paul’s Conversion. His father was a painter 
of the name of Herbst. The son took the name 
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of Oporinus (‘Orwpuwds), because born in the 
autumn, according to Martial’s advice : — 

“ Si daret Autumnus mihi nomen, 'Owx23¢ essem ; 
Horrida si Brume sidera, Xsicsteuds.” 


Robert Winter, the partner in the printing 
trade with Oporinus, actually took the name of 
Xeiuepios. 

The famous John Fox was principal corrector 
of the press at Oporinus’s printing house, and 
there compiled his great work of the Acts and 
Monuments of the Martyrs. 

Tuomas E, Wixnincton. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Qurries. 


Anonymous.—Who is the author of the follow- 


ing work ? — The History of the Russian Empire, | 


from its Foundation to the Death of the Illus- 
trious Empress Catherine, Consort and Successor 
of Peter the Great. Including the Lives and 
Exploits of those Two Illustrious Personages. 
Adorned with Copper Plates. In two Volumes. 
London, 1757. 8vo. Barparvs. 

Arma Ixquirrenpa. —I find it stated in works 
on heraldry, that there are some English coats in 
which a metal is found on a colour, or vice versé. 


Can any of your correspondents oblige me with an | 


instance ? M. Brepon. 
Lincoln's Inn. 
Arms on A Masorica Prate.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me the family to which the 


following arms belong :— Barry of six, azure and 
or, in chief 3 bezants of the second? They occur 
upon a Majolica plate. I. S. 


3urton Arte.— Has Burton-upon-Trent been 


celebrated for many years for its malt beverages ? | 


One would suppose such to be the case, from a 
passage in the Autobiography of Dr. Carlyle. In 
his journal (date 1758), he records his disappoint- 


ment at not finding the ale such as the claret- | 


loving divine had anticipated : — 
~ “ We kept on through a middie road, by Lichfield and 
Burton-on-Trent ; where we could get no drinkable ale, 
though we threw ourselves there on purpose.” 

Amicus. 


Cospett on Crasstcat Learnine. — The fol- 
lowing is from a pamphlet in depreciation of 
classical studies, entitled, Advice on Education, 
by William J. Brennen, New York, 1835, 8vo, 
pp. 120:— 

“Cobbett has well distinguished between men of know- 
ledge and learned, or, as he calls them, ‘ bookish’ men, 
and given examples of their confounding sense and grain- 
mar. It appears that Parr, Burney, and Wakefield could 
not write correctly their native or their acquired lan- 
guages. Epitaphs need not be composed in haste; yet 


those on Fox, Wainwright, and Johnson, are in bad Greek, 
bad Latin, and bad English,” p. 9. 





ee, 


| Elsewhere the author says that he wasted thre 


| precious years in acquiring Greek, Latin, ang 
Hebrew. His studies did not give him perspi- 
| cuity. I feel confident that Cobbett never meddleg 
| with Greek or Latin criticism, and that had he 
done so he would not have left it doubtful whe. 
ther the epitaphs were collectively or separately 
“in bad Greek, bad Latin, and bad English” 
No doubt the author has some foundation for his 
assertion; so I ask, what Cobbett said, and whe. 
ther the above-mentioned epitaphs are known? 
E. i. 
| Com.—An Abbey token was found the other 
| day at Upsall, near Thirsk. Upon one side isa 
| bear and some vine leaves, with the letters cer 
| LAMAILE Dex. Upon the reverse are the letters 
|A.v.e.M(Maria). It has been attributed to 
Berne, in Switzerland. Can any of your readers 
give me further information, or under what pro- 
bable circumstances it could have found its way 
into Yorkshire, and become hid with coins of the 
| time of Carausius ? Epmunp H. Tortoy, 


| Vuscount Ditton.—There was published about 

| 1800, by Vicomte D .... (Dillon?), Marie 
Antoinette, a tragedy in French, in three acts. 
Published by Dulau. Was this by Viscount Dil. 
lon, the Irish peer? _ R.I 


Monsteur Granpare.—For what foreign state 
was he the agent, temp. Elizabeth? He wrote to 
Hicks concerning some ammunition in August 
1593. (Vide Lansd. MS., vol. Ixxv. 50.) 

Dera. 


Intsu Sone. — Wanted a song, the subject an 
Irish soldier “going away to the wars,” leaving 
his sweetheart behind him; and the chorus after 

| every verse is “ Love, farewell.” One verse I 
remember, commences : — 
} “ The Cor’nel cries, Boys are ye’s ready? 
Yis, y’r honour, tight and steady.” 
De Hovepey. 


Kitpirniz. — There is a hill so called near 
| Cargill, Cupar Angus. What is the origin of the 
|name?* Are there any published collections of 
| materials for histories of the counties of Forfar 
| and Berwick ? Sp. 


Maccutzocn’s “ Western Istanps.”—To what 
author does Maculloch allude, as one to whom the 
public had lately been indebted for great part of 
its amusement? See note to chapter on Anti- 
quities of the Island of Harris, Macculloch’s Wes- 
tern Islands of Scotland, p. 164, edit. 1819. Did 
Macculloch’s anticipations turn out to be correct? 
And was anything afterwards published respecting 
the architecture and sculptures of the church of 
Rowdil ? O. C. C. 





[* See “N. & Q,” 254 §, x. 211.J 
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Generar G. B. M‘Lerran.—In the Atheneum 
f Dec. 13, 1862, in a review of Sir Bernard 


Burke's Vicissitudes of Families, it is stated that | 


the “ discarded Commander in Chief of the Federal 
States of America” is of the family of the M‘Lel- 
lans, Lords Kireudbright. I shall be obliged if 
any of your correspondents can help me to trace 
ut the connection. The ninth and last Lord 
Kireudbright died at Bruges, April 19, 1832; 
since which the peerage has been dormant. It 
has, however, been claimed ; but sufficient legal 
proof of the death of Sholto M‘Lellan (without 
heirs), who died in India between 1778 and 1783, 
has compelled the claimant to abstain from pro- 
secuting his claim. In 1738, James M‘Lellan of 
this family, then of Annan, Dumfrieshire, married 
Margaret Hay, daughter of Dr. John Hay, phy- 
sician to George I. I shall be obliged to any of 
your readers, who can inform me of the relation- 
ship of this James M‘Lellan to the Lord Kircud- 
bright. A. T. L. 


Mepatric Query.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what order or medal is the one I de- 
scribe ? Ob. A star of eight points on a sex sideral 
pedestal, inscribed “NONDE . FICIT . ALTER. QUA. 
yov. pi.” On the star, a shield bearing a horse 
galloping to left, within a garter, on which is, 
“Giqe PRr. AUG.” ev. An altar, supporting 
five Arrows passing through a crown, within a 
garter, inscribed “ QvI . INVIDET . MINOR . EST. 
YNITA . FORTIOR.” W. Z. 


Mepievat Seat. —I inclose an impression of 
the seal of the Custos of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. The animal thereon represented is ap- 
parently the heraldic antelope, but from the spots 
with which it is besprinkled, I suspect that it is 


symbolical of the scape-goat of Scripture. Am I 
right in this supposition? And what is its ap- 
plication to the present purpose ? M. D. 


PEERAGES CONFERRED ny THE Duke or Bene 
rorD.— What was the value, in this country or in 
France, of the peerages conferred on English ge- 
nerals by the Duke of Bedford, while regent of 
France ? E. F. Wit.oveusy. 


Quvoration.—In the Professor at the Breakfast- 
table, Dr. Holmes lays claim to the line: — 
“ Don’t be ‘consistent,’ but be simply true.” 
The advice is so good, that I am anxious to 
become acquainted with the verses whence it has 
been culled. Who will furnish me with an intro- 
duction ? Sr. Switnin. 


Lord Russell quoted on one occasion, speaking 
of the Order of the Garter, the lines : — 
“ These emblems Cecil did invest, 
And gleamed on wise Godolphin’s breast.” 


C.G.P 


Where do they come from ? 


Row anps’s “ Mona.”—Can any of your readers 
reconcile the following? In Rowlands’s Mona 
Antiqua Restaurata, he gives the date of Carac- 
tacus, a.p. 52; Lyr, a.p. 260; Asclepiodotus, or 
Bran, a.p. 294. He also speaks of Bran ap Lyr, 
and of Bran the father of Caractacus, calling them 
both Bran ap Lyr. See pp. 166 to 178, or there- 
abouts. Were there two Brans? If not, how 
are the dates to be reconciled ? Dunas. 


Time. — Can any correspondent tell me who is 
the author of the following ? — 

“ God, who is liberal in all His gifts, is sparing in the 
distribution of time; never allowing us to have two 
moments at command. He gives but the second, as he 
takes away the first; and leaves us in absolute uncer- 
tainty whether the third shall ever be : 





ours, 
S. 

Tue West Inpies aNp AMERICA DISCOVERED 
BY THE Frency BEroRE THE Tines or CoLuM- 
pus.—In Favine’s Theatre d’ Honneur et de Cheva- 
lerie, Paris, 1620 (tome ii. pp. 1203-4), is the 
following statement @ propos of Jean de Betan- 
court, King of the Canary Isles : — 

“ Ce fat Iuy qui le premier eut le vent des Terres des 
Indes Occidentales, et en fit ses Memoires. En ce voyage 


| il fut assisté de beaucoup de Noblesse Francoise et de 


Gascogne, et notamment de deux Capitaines Gascons 
nommez de Salles, et de Mauleon, forts experts au faict 


de la Marine, qui furent les premiers Adelantades et 


Descouvreurs du Nouveau Monde. ... . C'est done mal 
ad propos que l'on faict Chrestophe Colomb Genevois pre- 
mier descouvreur du Nonveau Monde, et que l'on luy 
attribué tout lhonneur qui est deu & ces Anciens Capi- 
taines Francois, desquels il pouvoit avoir en les memoires 
et Cartes de leur Navigation, retardée par l’estat miserable 
de la France sous la long regne de Charles Sixiesme. 
Et neantmoins toute la gloire est donnée & Chrestorhe 
Colomb,” &c. 

of this voyage to be 

Joun Woopwarp. 


Where is an account 
found ? 

New Shoreham. 

Wonperrut ANIMAL sENT TO IRELAND BY 
Henry VI., a.p. 1472.—In the Annals of the Fou 
Masters there occurs a passage which is thus 
translated by Dr. O'Donovan : — 

“ A wonderful animal was sent to Ireland by the King 
of England. She resembled a mare, and was of a yellow 
colour; with the hoofs of a cow, a long neck, a very 
large head; a large tail, which was ugly and scant of 
hair. She had a saddle of her own” (i. e. as Dr. O’Dono- 
van notes, “a natural saddle, or hump,’ from which 
he infers that the animal was a camel or dromedary 
“ Wheat and salt were her usual food. She used to draw 
the largest sledge burden by her tail. She used to knee! 
when passing under any doorway, however high; and 
also [she used to kneel] to let her rider mount.” 

Dr. O'Donovan adds, in a note, that this last 
passage is thus given in the Annals of Connaught, 
where the same fact is recorded : — 

“ And every load, be it ever so great that used to be 
put from her tail, she used to draw it; and she used to 
kneel undg any doorway, be it ever so high, and for her 


rider to mount,” 
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The phrase of drawing by or from her tail, in 
all probability, means only that she was able to 
draw any load, however great, that was yoked 
behind her; and a too literal translation of this 
idiomatical expression was perbaps the origin of 
the English calumny—that the native Irish made 
their horses plough and draw burdens by their 
tails. 

Can any of your readers refer me to any au- 
thority in which the sending of this “ wonderful 
beast” to Ireland, by King Henry VI., is men- 
tioned? To whom was she sent, and why ? 

J. Hi. Topp. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 





Queries with Answers. 

PORTRAIT OF TURNER. 
In Willis’s Current Notes for January, 1852, is 
a communication signed “I. T. A.” in reference 
to the great artist J. M. W. Turner, accompanied 
by a rude woodcut, said by the writer to be con- 
sidered by his friends as a characteristic resem- 
blance of that great man. How such a vile thing 
should ever be considered as the likeness of any 
one puzzles me much. 
that the artist was with a Mr. Fawkes of Farn- 
ley, at a shooting party, which accounts for the 
sketch showing him up in a shooting-jacket ; but 
why taken with a palette in one hand, and brush 


. } . 4 . . " a i 
2 other, except Ing : , 
in the other, except as being the only points of | causech sheheusent of the eaather: 


resemblance aimed at, I cannot conceive; for if 
the portrait I am in possession of is in the least 
like the great man, I. T, A.’s sketch must be the 
most exaggerated caricature. Singularly enough, 
J. Ruskin, in Willis’s Current Notes for March, 
1855, solicited from I. T. A. some further parti- 
lars, and wished also to see the original sketch 
from which the woodcut was taken. In May fol- 
lowing I. T. A. replies, but produces nothing ex- 
cept a stupid anecdote of Turner pumping on his 


pictures; and concludes, that if pumping be neces- | 
So far | 


sary, no artist should be without a pump. 


this subject went, and no further. Now it is well 


known that Turner was averse to having his por- | 


trait taken by any one; and the question is, if 
there be a faithful portrait existing of him, and if 
so, who by? Some time back I happened to be 
turning over some sketches in a dealer's portfolio, 
and found a most beautifully-finished pencil draw- 
ing—touched up with Indian ink — being a full- 
length figure of J. M. W. Turner. It is most 
elaborat« ly drawn, and is the faithful resemblance 
of an elderly eccentric man, but not by any means 
a caricature : he stands in the position of gazing at 
a picture on the opposite wall. The room is deco- 


rated with pictures, and a piano is standing on his 
right hand; behind him stands a screen, orna- 
The artist is well-dressed 


mented with medallions. 
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except being in his slippers, and is (whilst gazing 
at the supposed picture), holding a cup and saucer 
in his left hand ; with the right hand he is using 
the tea-spoon. At the bottom of the drawing are 
the initials “J. M. W. Turner, 1848.” The ques. 
tion then is, can this be a sketch by his own hand; 
if not, who can be the artist? It is too minutely 
finished to be done by stealth (though it might 
have been worked up afterwards from a mere 
sketch) ; every point of eccentricity is fully de. 
veloped, whilst there is not the slightest tendency 
to caricature. The thoughtful, earnest, and ex. 


| pressive face (I could almost call it good-looking) 
] 


differs so immensely from the caricature of I. T.A, 
that in charity I must suppose his friends pointed 
out some other individual for the exercise of his 


| pencil; certainly no person could ever conclude 


the two portraits were meant for the same indivi- 
dual. 
It has been hinted to me that my pencil and 


| ink drawing is probably by Count D’Orsay. At 


all events I believe it an excellent likeness of J, 

M. W. Turner, and should like to know more 

about it from the readers of “N.& Q.” The sig- 

nature is said to be very like Turner's handwrit- 

ing. Cuas. Cray, M.D. 
Manchester. 


[The rarity of a portrait of the late J. M. W.Tarner 
seems to have been a matter of some surprise andiiscus- 
sussion shortly after his death, Dec. 19, 1851. The fol- 
lowing extract from a memoir which appeared in The 
Literary Gazette of Dec. 27, 1851, will supply a pretty 


“The most singular instance of Turner’s reserve was 
that he never would consent to have his likeness taken, 
except on one occasion, when, in 1800, he sat asa young 
man for a series of small-sized portraits of members 0 
the Royal Academy. He always had an impression that 
any knowledge of his burly form and uncouth, farmer- 
looking appearance, would affect the poetry of his works. 
He considered that it would throw a doubt upon their 
genuineness. ‘No one,’ he said, ‘would believe, upon 
seeing my likeness, that I painted those pictures.’ One 


| or two portraits have, however, been taken of him sur- 


reptitiously. Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, obd- 


tained a sketch of him, A very fair full-length sketch 
of Turner was published May 10, 1845, in the [llustrated 
London News ; and a very characteristic sketch was made 
of him by Count D’Orsay at an evening party at Mr. 
Bicknell’s, of Clapham. The best and only finished por- 
trait of him is, however, one of half-size, in oil, by J. 
Linnell. It was the result of a plot, which may now be 
revealed without offence to the honoured victim. The 
Rev. Mr. Daniell, a gentleman who was extremely inti- 
mate with Turner, prevailed upon his eccentri friend 
occasionally to dine with him. Linnell, without exciting 
any suspicion of his object, was always one of the party, 
and, by sketching on his thumbnail, and unobserved, 0D 
s raps of paper, he at length succeeded in transferring 
the portly bust and sparkling eye of the great artist to 
his canvass. The picture was finished, and passed in due 
time, at the price of 200 guineas, into the possession of 
Mr. Birch, a gentleman residing near Birmingham. 
Turner never knew it. Posterity may now come te ve 
acquainted with the likeness of his mortality without pre- 


judice to the immortality of his works.”] 
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Coronation oF Matiipa. — I have copied the 
following from three school histories of England, 
and not one of them agree upon the place of 
Matilda’s coronation. Will you inform me which 
js the most reliable statement ? — 

“Stephen, after his defeat at Lincoln, was imprisoned in 
Bristol Castle, and Matilda was crowned at Winchester, 
1141; but her conduct displeasing the nation, she was 
compelled to take refuge in Normandy, and Stephen re- 
mounted the throne.” —Jnce, p. 37. 

“Upon this victory (i. e. of Lincoln) Maude was ac- 
knowledged queen, and on the Ist of June entered Lon- 
don in triumph.” Again, “She insulted the citizens of 
London instead of granting any of their requests; and 
disgusted all orders of people so entirely, that even while 
she was making preparations for her coronation she found 
herself compelled to leave London, and fly to Winches- 
ter.” —Markham, p- 75. 

“Matilda sent him (Stephen) in chains to Bristol, 
while she advanced upon London, where she was re- 
ceived with the loudest acelamations of joy, and imme- 
diately crowned.” —Gleig’s Hist. p. 78. 

Iam surprised to find such a disagreement on | 
such a point. Is it possible there is no sure in- 
formation on this part of our history ; and if so, 
why is it not settled ? E. Z. 

{It must be borne in mind that at this time there were 
two queens of the name of Matilda, both claimants to the 
throne of England. Matilda, the wife of Stephen, was 
crowned at Westminster, as we learn from Chronica 
Gervasit, p. 1340: “ Undecimo kal. Aprilis coronata est 
uxor regis Stephani apud Westmonasterium.” But the 
Empress Matilda, or Maud, daughter of Henry L., taking | 
advantage of the fierce contest between Stephen and the 
hierarchy of England, was now pursuing her claims to 
the throne, and received in the famous city of Winches- 
ter possession of the royal crown of England, which she 
had always ardently desired. “Traditur itaque ejus im- 
perio urbs nobilissima Wintonie, datur ejus dominio 
corona regni Anglie.” But although the Empress was 
recognised as “ Lady of England,” by a synod at Win- 
chester, it does not appear that she was actually crowned. 
Vide Gesta Stephani, p. 381, and Florentii Wigorn., by 
Thorpe, ii. 130. . . 


G. F. Lorepano.—Who was Gio. Francesco 
Loredano, a noble Venetian, whose letters, ad- 
dressed to the leading men of Italy, Ihave? They 
are without dates, but some being addressed to Gro- 
novius, he must have lived during the seventeenth 
century. The preface alludes to his History of 
the Kings of the House of Lusignan, and Burlesque 
lliad. E. F. Witroveusy. 
,, Gio. Franc sco Loredano, the younger (so called to 
distinguish him from the Italian dramatist of the same 
name, who flourished in the sixteenth century) was born 
at Venice, Feb. 28, 1606. Being a member of the ducal 
family, he obtained a dispensation to sit in the Venetian 
Senate at an earlier age than the laws admitted, and was 
also promoted to some of the highest offices in the Com- 
monwealth. But it was as a literary rather than as a 
political leader that he established his great fame. His 
palace was a place of resort for learned men of all coun- 
tres. There he founded the celebrated Italian Society 
known as L’Accademia degli Incogniti, which long after 
his death continued to hold its meetings in it. He was 
the author of many works, including The Life of Pope 
Alexander IIl.; The Death and Rebellion of Wallenstein, 


which he published under the anagrammatical name of 
Gneo Falcidio Donaloro; History of the Kings of Lusig- 
nan, under the name of Henry Giblet; History of the 
Kings of Cyprus of the House of Lusignan, &c. His entire 
Works, in prose and verse, were collected in six volumes, 
and published at Venice in 1653. Loredano died at Pe- 
schiera, where he held the lucrative post of Commissary of 
the Excise, August 13, 1661, in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age. ] 


Fatuer Atrorp AND Peter-Pence.—A writer 
of the time of Charles II. says that Father Alford 
in the 3rd or 4th vol. of his History, speaking of 
the Peter-pence, which were anciently given to 
the Pope by each house through the kingdom, 
exhibits the printed form or cut of the said Peter- 
pence, and tells us that they were found at 
Crosby, in Lancashire in the year 1611. Any of 
the correspondents of “N. & Q.” that can pro- 
duce the passage here referred to will much 
oblige me, as I have not access to Father Alford’s 
book, which I believe to be very rare. et 


[The passage occurs in Alford’s Annales, ii. 514, edit. 
1663. He says, “Antiquissimos fuisse nummos, qui in 
Lancastrensi agro, prope pagum Crosby, inventi sunt 
anno Christi millesimo sexcentesimo undecimo, non tam 
characteres, quam inscripta Regum nomina testabantur. 
Quidam civitatum nomine insigniti, cam his literis 
cusi sunt. S. Pernt M. & ex altera facie Enonacym 
civiT.””] 

Grisetpa.—Is it known whence Boccaccio 
drew his story of “ Patient Griselda”? Has the 
tale any foundation in fact, or is it pure fiction? 
If fact, at what date did Griselda live? One of 
the most beautiful versions of the story which I 
have seen appeared in Blackwood's Magazine, in 
or about the year 1838, where it modestly en- 
titled itself “ A Modernisation of the Clerke’s 
Tale in Chaucer.” Mr. Edwin Arnold has made 
Griselda the subject of a tragedy, in which some 
exceedingly fine passages occur; but he “ piles 
up the agony” and departs from Chaucer, by 
making Janicola die between the periods of Gris- 
elda’s dismissal from the palace and the arrival 
of the Marchioness; so that the messengers who 
bring her Walter’s message to attend the Mar- 
chioness find her weeping over her dead father. 
Even*Mr. Arnold cannot succeed in rendering 
Walter other than a most unloveable man. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Bouchet, in his Annales d’ Aquitaine, 1. iii. maintains 
that Griselda flourished about the year 1025, and that 
her real history exists in MS. under the title of Pare- 
ment des Dames. See Schmidt, Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der Romantischen Poesie, s. 113, 114, where will be found 
numerous references to Latin, Italian, French, English, 
and German versions of this most pathetic and beautiful 
story. | 

Exevstntan Mystrertes.— Where can I find 
the best digest of the scanty account we possess of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, or of any similar mystic 
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society among the Syrians, Persians, and Egyp- 
tians ? E. F. Witrovensy. 

University College, London. 

[Consult Mr. Thomas Taylor's Dissertation on the Eleu- 
sintan and Bacchic Mysteric s, Amst. 1792, 8vo, and M. 
Ouvaroff’s Essai sur les Mysiéres d’ Eleusis, Paris, 1816, 
8vo. Both these works are in the British Museum. The 
last-mentioned was translated into English by Mr. J. D. 
Price in 1818, to which Mr. Christie added many valuable 
notes. } 

Sermon acarnst Vaccrnation.—In Self Help, 
p- 89, it is stated that vaccination, on its first in- 
troduction, was denounced from the pulpit as dia- 
bolical. Can reference be given to any such 
denunciations ? P. J. F. Gantitton. 

[The Sermon was preached by the Rev. Edmund Mas- 
sey, M.A., a Lecturer of St. Alban’s, Wood Street, Lon- 
don, on July 8, 1722. Some extracts from it are given in 
“N. & Q.” 254 §, iii. 243.) 

Prantacexet Bavcs.— Where can I see a re- 
presentation of the “ badge” worn by the Plan- 
tagenet family, viz. a broom pod ( Planta genista.) 
Harding, in his History of the Princes of Wales, 
says that it is engraved upon the robe of King 
Henry II. in his monumental effigy. A. B. 

[The Broom Plant — the badge of the Plantagenets — 
will be seen figured in the Glossary of Heraldry, s. v. 
“Planta Genista,” and in Boutell’s Manual of Heraldry, 
pl. xii. fig. 240.] 


Replies. 
THE GRAVE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
(3"4 S. iii. 321.) 
It may be interesting to Canon Datton and 


others of your readers to be informed that the 
attempts made in the last century by Browne 


Willis and others, to discover the burial-place of 


the great Cardinal, were not the latest, but that 
similar searches have taken place, at intervals, in 
the present day. 

With the exception of the boundary walls (por- 
tions of which, and especially that on the eastern 
side adjoining the terrace-walk above the margin 
of the river, are very picturesque) in all proba- 
bility not a stone of the pre-reformation buildings 
remains in situ above-ground; the ruins now 
standing being part of the mansion built by the 
Cavendishes Earls of Devonshire, which was oc- 
cupied by Charles I., and burnt by the royal 
troops after the siege and capture of Leicester 
in 1645. The extensive area within the walls has 
long been occupied as a market-garden and 
nursery-ground, and there are no indications on 
the surface to guide the explorer as to the spot 
beneath which the foundations of the conventual 
buildings, and especially of the ‘once stately abbey 
church and Lady Chapel, are to be found ; nor, so 
far as can at present be ascertained, does any 
ground-plan of the Abbey remain. 
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probable, however, that such a plan may here. 
after be found amongst the muniments of the 
Earl of Dysart, the present proprietor of this 
and the adjoining land. 

Some twelve or fifteen years ago, a few local 
antiquaries, who felt a warm interest in the sub. 
ject, having obtained the consent of the tenant, 
subscribed the necessary funds for making exca. 
vations in a piece of ground on the eastern part 
of the area, then unoccupied by crops, but inter. 
spersed with apple-trees. This locality, so far 
as they could judge, appeared to be the “little 
garden” mentioned in the very vague and un 
satisfactory account of Mr. Hasloe, quoted by 
Canon Datton, and the entrance to which, 
through the ancient wall, bounding it on the 
northern side, is traditionally known to the tenant 
(whose family have occupied the abbey grounds 
for three or four generations) as the “ Chapel- 
door.” Extensive excavations were carried on 
during two or three weeks, but no foundations of 
buildings were met with. There was, however, 
uncovered a pavement of considerable length, 
evidently that of a passage or cloister, formed of 
red quarries, the S. W. angle of which was com- 
posed of encaustic tiles of the Decorated Period, 
the principal designs consisting of a coronetted 
head and of a shield of the arms of the abbey and 
borough — the cinquefoil. ‘The tenant has kindly 
allowed excavations to be made on several sub- 
sequent occasions on other sites, when free from 
crops ; but although in one instance extensive and 
massive foundations ofa building were uncovered, 
the site of the church and Lady-Chapel, and, con- 
sequently, of the Cardinal's grave, has not yet 
been found. 

The account given by Cavendish of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Leicester being sent for 
officially to view the dead body of the cardinal is 
doubtless accurate. There is, however, no entry 
of the circumstance of the Cardinal’s*death and 
burial in the Hall-books of the Borough, and it 
was long believed that no reference whatever to 
so interesting an event in the history of the town 
was to be found amongst our records. Some 
years ago, however, whilst making transcripts 
from the rolls of the Chamberlains’ accounts, I 
met with the following entry in the roll for 1530-1, 
previously noticed : — 

“Itm. for iij gallons off wyne gyfien to St Wyll. Kyng- 
iston, ij* vj*.” 

This present was evidently made to Sir William 
Kingston by the Mayor and Corporation at the 
abbey, when summoned by him to attest the death 
of his important prisoner, whose grave, I have 
somewhere read, was rifled by command of bis 
tyrannical and ungrateful king, whose faithful ser- 
vant and wise counsellor he had been. 

Wiutiram Ke rr. 

Leicester. 
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(3" S. iii, 249.) 

Under the former of the above heads (4th para- 
oraph) a passage is quoted from the Somnium 
Scipionis of Cicero, with a query as to the time 
when the planets all appeared in a line, and in 
how many years from that epoch will they return 
to the same position. I beg to refer your corre- 
spondent to the following passage in Mr. Somer- 
yille’s writings, which affords some sort of answer 
tohis query. The italics are my own : — 

«Planets sometimes eclipse one another. On the 17th 
of May, 1737, Mercury was eclipsed by Venus near their 
inferior junction; Mars passed over Jupiter on the 9th of 
January, 1591; and on the 30th of October, 1825, the 
Moon eclipsed Saturn. These phenomena, however, hap- 
pen very seldom, because all the planets, or even a part of 
them, are very rarely seen in conjunction at once ; that is, 
in the same part of the heavens at the same time. More 
than 2500 years before our era the five great planets were 
ja conjunction. On the 15th of September, 1186, a simi- 
lar assemblage took place between the constellations of 
Virgo and Libra; and in 1801,the Moon, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Venus were united in the heart of the Lion. These 
conjunctions are so rare, that Lalande has computed that 
more than seventeen millions of millions of years separate 
the epochs of the contemporaneous conjunctions of the 
six great planets.” — Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 
sv. p. 47, 8th edition. 

The allusion in the passage from the Somnium 

> 
Scipionis quoted by F. is to the annus magnus, or 
annus mundanus of the ancient philosophers, which 
is mentioned by Cicero in several other places. In 
the Second Book, De Natura Deorum, he says: — 

“Maxime vero sunt admirabiles motus earum quinque 
stellarum que falsd vocantur errantes: nihil enim er- 
rat quod in omni eternitate conservat progressus et 
regressus, reliquosque motus constantes et ratos. Quod 
eoest admirabilius in his stellis quas dicimus, quia tum 
occultantur, tum rursus aperiuntur, tam abeunt, tum re- 
cedunt, tum antecedunt, tum subsequuntur, tum celerius 
moventur, tum tardius, tum omnino ne moventur quidem, 
sed ad quoddam tempus insistunt. Quarum ex disparibus 
motionibus magnum annum mathematici nominaverunt; 


qui tum efficitur cum sol/is, et luna, et quinque errantium | 


ad eandem inter se comparationem confectis omnium 
spatiis, est facta conversio. Qua quam longa sit, magna 
questio est : esse vero certam et detinitam necesse est.”— 
De N. D. ii. 20; see also De Fin. ii. 31. 

In a fragment of his treatise, De Philosophid, 
preserved by Servius, the length of this period is 
defined ; — 

“ Annum magnum esse voluerunt omnibus planetis in 
eundum recurrentibus locum: quod fit post duodecim 
millta nongentos quinquaginta quatuor [ 12,954) annos.” — 
Cic. Fragm. p. 30, ed. Foulis. 

According to others, its length was 15,000 
years ; — 

“Annus mundanus complectitur popularium annorum 
quindecim millia, ut physici aiunt apud Macrobium ad 
Somn, I]. ii."—Note on Cie. De Rep. 6, 22, p. 325, ed. 
Maio. 

_ The annus magnus thus defined as a fixed period 
i, I conceive, a pure piece of fancy; but the 





QUOTATIONS WANTED: ANNUS MAGNUS. | above-mentioned period of 12,954 years is remark- 


able, because it appears to be very nearly—only 
twenty years more—than one-half of the period 
in which the equinoctial point revolves round the 
ecliptic. (Sir J. Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy, 
s. 312.) This near approach to coincidence is curi- 
ous, though probably quite accidental ; still one 


| cannot help asking the question, by what pro- 


cess of reasoning were they led to the assignment 
of that apparently nicely-estimated number of 
years, as the length of the annus magnus ? 

Davip Gam. 


SIEGE OF PENDENNIS CASTLE. 
(3"¢ §. iii. 250.) 

In A True and Perfect Relation of the Surrender 
of the Strong and Impregnable Garrison of the 
Island of Scillie, &c., printed by order of Parlia- 
ment, 1646—which I have in a tolerably large 
collection of books relating to Cornwall —there is 
a “ List of the Officers and Souldiers belonging 
to Pendennis Castle, at the surrender thereof.” 
The Christian names of the colonels, lieut.-colonels, 
knights and gentlemen, and of the officers of ar- 
tillery and gunners, are given ; but the surnames 
only of the other persons. The names of the 


| common soldiers, who were 732 in number, are 


not given. The list comprises eleven colonels: in- 
cluding Jobn Arundel, Governor ; General Digby 
and Major-Gen. Harris. Five _lieut.-colonels, 
seven majors, thirty captains (of whom five are 
called “ reformadoe captains”), twenty-nine lieu- 
tenants, seventeen ensigns, three quarter-masters ; 
seven gentlemen, including Sir Sam. Cosworth 
and Sir John Grils; three of the Council of War, 
including Sir Henry Killigrew; eight officers of 
the train of artillery, including Lieut.-General 
Burleigh ; twenty-six gunners, five chaplains, and 
three “ chyrurgions.” No residences are given, 
nor is there any account of the ammunition, pro- 
visions, &c. ; although the title-page of the tract, 
which consists only of four leaves, states there is 
one. The list is preceded by a letter from Mr. 
John Hastock, who appears to have been surgeon 
to Vice-Admiral Capt. Batten, as he is styled, 
the commander of the Parliamentary fleet. In 
this letter he refers to the garrison being reduced 
to a little water, and a cask of horse salted; and 
a copy of an order of the Governor Arundel is 


| inserted, directing certain officers to take par- 


ticular notice of all such horses as are fit to be 
killed for beef, for provisions for the garrison. 
It appears, from another source, that the Articles 
of Surrender were sixteen in number ; permitting 
the garrison to go out with military honours, &c. 
They were dated on the 16th of August, 1646; 
and the surrender was to take place on the fol- 
lowing day, which was a Monday, at two of the 
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clock in the afternoon. Further particulars may 
be found in Anglia Rediviva, or England's Recovery, 
by Joshua Sprigge, 1647. William Prynne was 
a prisoner in Pendennis Castle in 1652; where, 
as he says, he had “few books and lesse light to 
read.” While there, he “ penned ” :— 

“ Pendennis, and all other standing Forts, Dismantled ; 
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ee 


the heads of which were round and black, and 
the points underneath appeared as if clenched 
with a hammer. The full account, and the map 
authorities for it, may be seen in Alban Butlers 
Life of St. Francis, October 4. I will only add 
here what he relates of the Bishop of Tuy, in 


| Spain: that he went to Assisium the year after 


or, Eight Military Aphorismes, Demonstrating the Use- | 


lessness, unprofitableness, hurtfulness, and Prodigall Ex- 
pensiveness of all standing English Forts and Garrisons, 
to the People of England,” &c. Published, 1657. 


Amongst other examples of the uselessness, as 

he calls it, of garrisons or forts, he mentions 
that — 
** Since my imprisonment in Pendennis Castle, a Turkish 
man of Warr at midday, in the view of all the Garrison 
and my selfe, came up to the mouth of the Harbor, and 
very neer the Blockhouse; took a great English Lightor 
of thirty tun, sunk the vessell in the place, and carried 
away some twelve persons in it prisoners into Sally or 
Tunis; after which, she came close up to the harbour 
two or three mornings together, till chased away from 
thence by a Man of Warre.” 


This does not speak much for the gunnery 
practice of Pendennis at that time. I shall be 





glad to send CorresronDenr a list of the officers, | 


&c., if he wishes it. Wa. Sanpys. 


10, Torrington Square. 


GREEK CROSS: NUMBER OF NAILS 
(3° §S. iii. 315.) 

There are different opinions among the ancient 
authorities as to the number of nails used in the 
crucifixion of our B. Redeemer. 
Gregory Nazianzen says of the taking down from 
the cross — 

Tupvdy tpn Keluevoy tiAw AaBdr. 
Clearly intimating that our Saviour was fixed to 
the cross with three nails only. 

Nonnus, the Greek poet, in the fifth century, 
describes the sacred feet of our Lord as placed 
one over the other, and fastened down with a 
single large nail. 

On the other hand, St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, 
St. Gregory of Tours, and Pope Innocent IIL, as 
also Rufinus and Theodoret, reckon four nails. 
lhe earliest known representation of the Cruci- 


} s, resume, that found in the cemetery of 
fixion is, I presume, that f 1 in the cemetery of 


Thus, St. | 


St. Julius Pope, or of St. Valentine, in Via Fla- | 


minia ; in which our B. Saviour is clothed in a 
long robe, without sleeves, reaching from the 
shoulders to the ankles; and his feet are separate, 
and each one fastened by a nail to a piece of wood 
projecting from the cross, 

When St. Francis of Assisium received the im- 
pression of the sacred wounds of our Saviour in 
his hands, feet, and side, the wounds in his feet 
appeared as if pierced with nails of hard flesh; 
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the Saint's death, and that this vision was attested 
to him by many who had seen these nails of flesh 
in the saint’s hands and feet; and he concluded 
from them that our Saviour was crucified with 
four nails, and also that it was his right side which 
was pierced, as St. Francis had the wound in his 
right side. 

The question as to when the practice began of 
representing the feet crossed, and fastened with 
only one nail, receives no elucidation from the 
above; but I think there is good evidence to 
prove that mode of representation incorrect. 


DUKES “A BREVET.” 
(34 S. iii. 247.) 

Le titre de Duc est le plus éminent de l 
noblesse Frangaise. 

Aux Dues étaient réservés la Pairie ancienne, 
les honneurs du Louvre, et la qualité de Cousin 
du Roi,—priviléges que les princes n’avaient pas 
de droit. 

Le titre de Duc, d'origine romaine (dur), fat 
d’abord réservé en France aux grands feudataires 
de la couronne. 

Au xvit siécle commencérent i étre érigées les 
premitres Duchés-Pairies. 

Sous Francois 1** la dignité de Due fut affectée 
aux pairies de nouvelle création ; tous les pairs 
furent ducs, mais tous les ducs ne furent pas 
pairs. 

Dés 1354 le Comte de Bar fut créé Duc, non- 
air. 

En 1498 le Card! César Borgia (for shame!) 
fut créé Duc de Valentinois, sans pairie. 

En 1505 le petit fils du Comte de Dunois fut 
de méme eréé Duc de Longueville, sans pairie. 

Depuis Francois 1* cet usage devint fréquent. 

Les Dues étaient créés par lettres-patentes, qu 
devaient étre enregistrées au Parlement. Jusque- 
la le titre n’était par légalement reconnu. 

Il y avait done trois sortes de Ducs: : 

1°. Les Dues-pairs, enregistrés et héréditaires. 

2°. Les Ducs-non-pairs, enregistrés, hérédi 
taires, mais n’ayant pas droit de si¢ger au Parle 
ment. Pa 

3°, Les Ducs-Pairs ou non-Pairs, non vérifits 
par le Parlement, c’étaient les Ducs-a-Brevet, sans 
hérédité. 

Les Dues, qui avaient droit aux honneurs du 
Louvre, partageaient ce privilége avec les sews 
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Grands d'Espagne de premitre classe, en vertu 
du pacte de famille. 


Le 4 Actt 1789, furent abolis tous les privi- 
leges ay de la noblesse. 
>» Juin 1790, les titres les armoiries 


furent ~* cc 

En 1806, Napoléon rétablit les majorats, et en 
1808 de nouveaux Duchés et autres titres de 
noblesse furent concédés. 

Le nom de Lignerac est celui d'une Baronnie 
jela Marche Limousine, remontant au régne de 
Charles VII. 

Les Lignerac prirent le titre de Comte et de 
Marquis au commencement du 18° siécle. 

Ach.-Jos.- Rt. Marquis de Lignerac, Grand Bailli 
Tépée, Lieut.-général des armées du Roi, épousa 
Odette de Levis, dont il n’eut qu'un fils : 

Joseph-Louis, qui lui succéda dans ses titres 
et dignités. 

En 1783 Joseph-Louis fut eréé Grand d’Es- 
pagne de premiére classe et titre, duc de Caylus ; 
letitre ne fut pas vérifié. Ce n'était donc 
Duc & Brevet. 

Louis XVIII, rentré en France, le nomma 
pir le 4 Juin 1814, et lui reconnut le titre de 
Due par ordonnance du 31 Aoit 1817. I 
nourut le 23 Juillet 1823, laissant de sa 2° femme, 
fille du Marquis de Lagrange, un seul fils: 

Fr. Jos. Robert de Lignerac, Duc de Caylus, 
né 1820, marié 1851 & Josephine Fafournoux. 

(Voir Annuaire de la Noblesse de Borel a’ Haute- 
rive, premiere année, 1843, in 12°. Histoire de la 
Pairie et du Parlement de aris, par D.B. Lon- 
tes 1740, in 12°, attributed to ‘Ghemte de Bou- 
linvilliers, or to Jean Le Laboureur.) J.C. 
Paris, Rue de Vaugirard. 


qu'un 


OIL SPRING. 
(3"* S. iii, 24, 76, 139.) 


the Bavarian 
called Tegern- 


Near the village of Egern, in 
Tyrol, on the west side of the lake 
¢,and a little removed from it, there issues a 
irce of oil sacred to St. Quirinus, and held 
ehis blood. A little chapel, always locked, en- 
sesit. On entering, it is a filthy pool seventeen 
et deep, in a basin of masonry; the bulk of the 
guid i is water, covered with a thick d lirty scum of 
|, blotched with large lazy bubbles of a nasty 
wn colour, slowly bursting, and formed by a 
gs which rises with the oil; the smell is resin- 
is and pitchy. The colour of the oil varies 
uliarly : in the pool, or in an opaque vessel, it 
8 brownish; seen through a glass it resembles 
he green on the belly of a hare which has been 
‘tot some days, but when being poured out of a 
stream resembles the brilliant ruby 


mal the 
f claret. Religious fervour has thus formed 


| , 


a poetical connection between this quality of 
changing colour, and the bruises and livid green 
of a martyr’s corpse; the ruby representing the 
living blood of the saint risen again, more peren- 
nial even than the blood of St. Januarius. The 
spring emits forty-five quarts a year, costing five 
shillings quart, a perquisite of the curé. It blazes 
like oil when thrown on the fire. 

In the island of Zante, four and a half hours 
north of the town, is a spring called the “ Grease 
Spring.” It issues from a cave at the bottom of a 
rocky cliff, very like the Grotta Azzurra in the 
Island of Capri, near Naples. There is but one 
entrance (very low), and only to be entered in a 
small boat in smooth water; the cave is low and 
dark, with a chilling gloom from its indefinite 
extent and deep water; its limits cannot be dis- 
cerned nor approached, for the roof descends to 
within four or five inches of the water all round 
its horizon, and deep water is seen penetrating 
under it into the mountain. I found seven or 
eight feet of water in the cave; a stream filled 
with innumerable fragments of the “grease” 
runs through the cavern into the sea at the rate, 
I estimate, of two-thirds of a mile per hour, 
and is less salt than the sea. The water is 
whitish owing to the above very white, very 
slippery substance, which issues from the bowels 
of the mountain. The grease cannot be traced to 
its source, and can only be judged of from what is 
seen in the cave water. It looks like a fungus, but 
does not resemble fat when rubbed between the 
fingers; it is incohesive, and soluble in water ; it 
does not float on the surface, but mingles with 
the water, very like white feathers or snow in the 
air, except that it does not sink like snow, but is 
upheld. The sea outside the cave is slightly 
whitened like a pail of water in which a little very 
sour milk has been stirred. ‘The grease is taste- 
less, and nearly impalpable in the mouth; I 
thought it had affinity with meerschaum, which is 
found in Asia Minor, in the Crimea, and near 
Beotian Thebes. 

Both these ‘sp rings belong to the category of 
Strabo’s Avrapd, or greasy sources, though varying 
in appearance ; but his strong remark, “that their 
rarity causes their existence to be doubted ” (17) 8e 
oTravioy Toilet TH ere Sotlav) is he ardly borne out; for 
- ‘liny, N. H. xxxi. 14, quotes three Greek authors 

thin Strabo’s reach, who state facts amply cor- 
an ated at the pres ent day. Pliny'’s words are, 
Polyclytus says, “ explere o lei vicem juxta Solos 
Cilicia fontem ; Theop shrastus, hoe idem fieri in 

Lycos, in Indiw 
lucerne ardeant; 


Ethiopia ejusdem virtutis fonte 


terris fontem esse, cujus ¢ aqua 
idem Ecbatanis traditur. Of the above four 
sources, that at Ecbatana is verified by the naph- 


tha brought from Persia at the present day ; that 
“in Indie terris” is prob ibly the same as that now 
known as Rangoon oil, of which Burmah exports 
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annually 400,000 barrels. The oil from the re- 
gion of the River Ochus in the south-east part 
of the Caspian, mentioned by Strabo, is still 
brought to us from that quarter, the ground there- 


about so teeming with it, that it is said to strike 


a light almost anywhere if a flame be put to it. 
Joun Dunn GARDNER. 


“An Or Wet txy Monmovtusuire. — A man em- 
ployed by Mr. W. Lewis, Contractor, of Blaina, Mon- 
mouthshire, while pumping water from a recently con- 
structed well on his master’s premises, some fifty feet 
deep, noticed some oil floating on the water. He went 
on pumping, and oil and water continued floating for 
some time until it had accumulated in sufficient quantity 
to allow about four gallons of oil to be taken from the 
water. The discovery has excited great interest, and 
Mr. Lewis has determined upon having the spring fuily 
explored, and the quality of the oil satisfactorily tested.” 
Staffordshire Advertiser, April 18, 1863. 


W. I. S. Horton. 


Boscopet Oak (3** §. iii. 46, 259.) —A friend 


related the following coincidence to me, which, if | 
that on a | 


true, is well worth preserving, viz., 
medal struck to commemorate the installation 
(circa 1636) of Charles II. then Prince of Wales, 
as a Knight of the Garter, amongst the decorations 


an oak-tree was introduced with this inscription, 


” 


“ Seris factura nepotibus umbram ! 
W. I. S. Horton. 

TypocrapuicaL Mepat (3 S. iii. 326.) — 
The medal described by Ino. H. was struck to 
;ommemorate three events upon which the citi- 


zens of Haarlem pride themselves as being con- | 
nected with the history of their city, viz., their 
5 | 


having facilitated the capture of Damietta in 
Egypt by the Christian allies in the year 1245; 
the invention of printing by Coster in 1440; and 
the defence of their city when besieged by the 
Duke of Alba in 1572. 

The inscription should be “ yinciT . vim. vir- 
TUs,” not viciT. W. Z. 

Sunpry Queries (3" §. iii. 307.) — The true 
answer was fully given in 2" S, ix. 184. If that 
answer be unsatisfactory, the point of doubt should 
be stated. A. De Moreay. 

Tue Hencumans (3" §. iii. 150, 256, 316.)—I 
regret exceedingly having been betrayed into care- 
lessness in my note on this subject, and I thank 
the Messrs. Coorer for their most courteous cor- 
rection. 

I wish I could acknowledge equal courtesy in 
Dr. Hitcuman ; for I do not think my communi- 
cation warrants him in the sneering tone he has 
adopted towards me. I might reply upon the 
merits ; but that would be only to prolong an un- 
pleasant and fruitless discussion. 


J. J. B. Workarp. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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! 
Bett Inscription (3 S. iii. 355.) — I cannos 
| agree with your correspondent, that the monkish 

rhyme, 

| * DICOR EGO THOMAS 

CHRISTI LAUS EST SONUS OMA86,” 

ends at the word “sonus,” and that “ omas” j; 
| redundant. “ omas” is required for the rhyme, 
and to complete the hexameter verse. 

May not “omas” be a corrupt English ver. 
sion of haute messe, high mass? ‘This seems to me 
to construe better than the suggestion aumuy 
(p.192). “ The music of high mass is to the praise 
of Christ.” 

The solution given by your correspondent VW. 
(p. 358) of “ Remmedghvnte,” 1591, seems satis. 
factory. Possibly the last word was “ singulum,” 
which is rather better Latin, though it adds one 
more to the false quantities, which are already 
three in number. J.C. M. 


I see no reason to change my opinion, that the 
final word ‘“‘omas” on the Madingley bell, is in- 
tended for O mas, and to mean O man. 

The inscription on the bell at Christ Church, 
Hants, I should translate very differently from 
Mr. Exttacomse. It reads thus: — 





| “oh MOX : AUGYSTINYS NEC DVM RESONAT : 
PRECO : MAGNVS. 
LASSIS : FESTIVVS : PESTES : PIVS ; VT ; FYGET 
AGNYs.” 


The name of the bell is evidently Augustine, 
according to the well-known custom of naminga 
bell after some saint. I consider the following 
to be the literal meaning of the inscription: — 

“ Presently, not yet, sounds Augustine, the great crier, 

Cheering to the weary, may the meek Lamb drive 

away calamities.” 

Now as to the inscription on the bell at Lyndon, 
in Rutlandshire, which is stated to have “ hitherto 
baffled the attempts of antiquaries,” I see no 
reason why it should have done so. ‘The inscrip- 
tion runs very much in the usual style of bel 
verses and inscriptions :— 

“NUNC MARTINE EGO 
CANO VOBIS ORE JUCUNDO, 
REMMEDGHUNTE 1591.” 

There is certainly some difficulty about the 
word Martine, supposing it to be correctly copied, 
and not intended in the original for Martinu, 
and written perhaps Martin’, this character being 
the usual contraction for a final us. If it really 
be Martine, it must be a blunder of the founder ; 
but the meaning cannot be mistaken : — 

“ Now I Martin 
Sing to you with joyous mouth.” 

I have no doubt that Remmidg is intended for 
Remigius, a saint's name which is found in the 
| old English Calendar on October 1. I should 
| consider Remigius Hunt to have been rather the 

bellfounder than the churchwarden, F.C. # 
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— 


In the year 1824 I took a rubbing of the in- 


scription on the sixth bell at Christchurch, Hants; 
and the fac-simile I then carefully made from it 
js now before me. 

Having submitted these to a much valued 


friend, the Rev. Mr. Samuel James Allen, after- | 


wards of Easingwold in Yorkshire, and since 
Jeceased, who assisted Dr. Whitaker in his York- 
shire researches, and had great experience in 


pileography, he confirmed me in my opinion of | 


their correctness, and supplied me with the fol- 
lowing text and translation, which, with much 
deference, are subjoined as corrective of the 
reading and rendering given by your correspon- 
dent : — 


“% MOX : AVGVSTINVS : HEC : DVM : RESONAT : 
PRECO : MAGNVS. 

*,"ASSIS | FESTIVVS : PESTES : PIVS ? VT : FVGET : 
AGNYS.” 


“(, great Augustine, be kindly present, I pray thee, 
that while this bell is ringing, the Iloly Lamb may 
speedily chase away all evil!” 

The fac-simile of this inscription and of that 
of the fifth bell in the same church, were litho- 
graphed in the year 1827; and, with an article 


on the “ Religious Use of Bells,” inserted in the | 


Critica Biblica, of which Mr. William Carpenter 
(se “N. & Q.” 2° S. xii. 521, col. 2) was the 
editor, vol. iv. 189—192, D. B. 


Corporation Ratcatcuers, Morecatcuers, 
ere, (3 S. iii, 285.) —The annuity to a ratcatcher, 
quoted by Ina, is not, as supposed, unique ; many 
payments of an analogous description might be 
alduced. For instance, in this borough, among a 
staff of thirty-nine officials, whose offices and 
duties came under the review of the new Cor- 


poration, after the passing of the “ Municipal | 


Corporation Reform Act” in 1835, was the town 
“mole-catcher,” who enjoyed a salary of 1/. 11s. 6d 
pr annum. The Report of the Finance Com- 


mittee to the Town Council makes the following | 


reference to this official, under the head of “ Sala- 
nes and Offices recommended to be abolished ” : 

“Your Committee further recommend the abolition of 
a office of great antiquity, but of little public utility; 
isthey feel persuaded the office of Mole-catcher may be 
abolished without any disadvantage to the public ser- 
vice,” 


The six Town Waits shared the same fate as 
tbe poor mole-catcher. 

_A pamphlet published in 1813, giving “ Direc- 
b ns _how to kill all sorts of animals, insects, and 
vermin,” has a portrait of the Royal Ratcatcher 
prefixed, and we have all heard of an individual 
vho assumed the dignified title of an office which 
vould now, I presume, be designated as “ Nor- 
flk-Howard Destroyer to her Majesty”! in ac- 
tordance with the fashion of the day for changing 
tames without royal licence. Wururam Ke tty. 
Leicester, n 
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Tue Lawrence Famiry (3S. iii. 17.) —The 
| Cheltenham Examiner for August 27 and Oct. 15, 
1862, contains some information on the Lawrences 
of Shurdington, a village about three miles from 
Cheltenham, where their Manor-house is still re- 
maining. Sir Soulden Lawrence, B.A. 1771, M.A, 
1774, was a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and a benefactor to the College Library. 
| If C. J. R., or any one interested in the family, 


will communicate with me privately, I think I 

| can indicate to him a source of additional informa- 

tion. P. J. F. Gantityon. 
2, Pittville Parade, Cheltenham. 


Gum Gutac (3" §. iii. 307.) — This drug was 
introduced into pharmacy long before the date 
mentioned by Sigma Tau. The famous Ulrich 
von Hutten published, in 1519, a Latin tract— 
De Guiaci Medicind et Morbo Gallico ; and also a 
German translation from the Spanish, on the same 
subject. The Latin work was translated into 
French in 1530, and into English in 1541. Siema 
Tav will find a good account of the history of 
drugs in Thomson's London Dispensatory. 

J. Dixon. 


Suerman’s Greek (3 S. iii. 209.) —There is 
no doubt that Sheridan possessed a good deal of 
impudence ; but I think the anecdote quoted by 
Fitzuorktins, from Anecdotes of Impudence, is too 
| far-fetched. It not only saddles impudence on 
| Sheridan, but considerable ignorance on the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 
| A literary friend, who from his position and 
years knew something of Sheridan and his con- 
temporaries, gave the following version of the 
story some years ago. 

Sheridan, in going to the House, picked up a 
piece of paper on which was written a Greek 
quotation ; and, thinking it somewhat applicable 
to the business before the House at that time, he 
read it over several times and committed it to 
memory. His surprise was great to hear Lord 
Belgrave quote this very Greek passage in the 
course of the debate: and as the Noble Lord 
quoted it incorrectly, it gave Sheridan the oppor- 
tunity of giving the correct text—to the no small 
surprise of the House. Gerorce Lioyp. 

Thurstonland. 

“ Too WISE TO ERR, TOO GOOD TO BE UNKIND” 
(24S. x. 434.)—In a former number of “N. & Q.” 
I indicated the late Rev. John East, of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, Bath, as the author of this often 
quoted line. I did this on the authority of a small 
volume, entitled Thoughts of Peace for the Chris- 
tian Sufferer, by the late Miss Emma Parr. She 
gives the distich thus : — 

“ Too wise to err, too good to be unkind, 
Are all the movements of the Eternal Mind!” 

I have not yet succeeded in ascertaining from 
| what poem of Mr. East's the two lines are taken ; 
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but I fancy that he was indebted for the thought 
to the late Dr. Adam Clarke. In a sermon en- 
titled “The Plan of Human Redemption” (Tegg’s 
edition of Dr. Clarke's Works, vol. v. p. 57, 1836), 
the following passage commences the discourse, 
the text being Galatians iv. 4—7 : — 

“The observations which I am about to make upon 
these very important passages, I shall introduce with 
the three following propositions, which have acquired 
the power of incontrovertible axioms among 
people : — 

“T, God is too wise to err. 

“II. He is too holy to do wrong. 

“IIT. He is too good to be unkind.” 


religious 


From this it would appear that the idea, s 
felicitously expressed by Mr. East, is, after all, 
only the echo of the experience of every Christian 
heart. Joun Pavin Puttuirs. 

Haverford west. 

Tue Monsrrance (3* S. iii. 307.) —The Query 
of M. C, is, Whether “the monstrance for the 
exhibition of the Host to the people” was “ con- 


sidered in the pre-reformation Church an indis- 
pensable requisite on the high altar of every 
church?” ‘To which I answer that the mon- 


strance — or, as I prefer to call it, the remon- 
strance — was, no doubt, indispensable for every 
church for the Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and for the Benediction of the people with 
it on certain festivals ; but it did not stand upon 
the altar, except when required for those solemn 
services. M. C. has only to visit any Catholic 
Church in London, or elsewhere at the present 
day, and he will find precisely the same cere- 
monial observed now. Exposition usually takes 
place during the Mass, and is followed by the 
Benediction ; but both are used also out of Mass, 
and on certain festivals and particular occasions. 
The “high-standing pix” was the chrismal, or 
ciborium, as it is now called; and was used for 
reserving the B. Sacrament for the administration 
of the Holy Communion, precisely as used now in 
all Catholic churches. ; F. C. H. 


Trinptes (3" S. iii. 309.) — It was a frequent 
custom of our forefathers in sickness to make a 
vow to offer in the church, in case of recovery, a 
wax candle of their own size or stature, or of th 
diseased limb from which they were suffering. 
Canon Rock refers to this custom, and 
many examples of it in his Church of our Fathers, 
vol. iii. Parti. He also observes in a note (p. 237), 
that our English custom was, that sometimes the 
bed on which the sick man lay should be mea- 
sured all round,—with a wick to be wrought up 


gives 


into thin tapers, to be offered in the church in | 


fulfilment of a similar vow :— 


“In some of these instances,” he says, “it is likely 
that these long strings of wax taper w ere not very thi k, 
ind instead of being 
at the altar and about the church, were 


cut into sizes short enough for use 


left in their one 
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entire length; coiled up, however, into fol 
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» 5O ast 
form what we are to understand by ‘trindles,’ or rolls of 
wax, which the Injunctions of Edward VI. at the change 


of religion forbade.” 
F.C. B. 


May not the “ trindles or rolls of wax” in the 
Injunctions of Edward VI. and of Queen Eliz. 
abeth desi rate the Agnus Dei, d scribed by 
Macri as “* Numismata sacra ex cera confecta”? 
The offerings of wax called’ wax scotts, whether 
used for candles or other ecclesiastical purposes, 
would not be kept in the church, even though 
offered there, but would be removed to the s- 
cristy, or other place, to be prepared for use. 


A. E.L, 


A Frencu Tract TRANSLATED BY Wake (3* 
S. iii. 130.) —I should think the following work, 
to be found in Barbier (vol. ii. p. 430), is that 
which Archbishop Wake translated : — 

“ 12,224. Moyens (les) justes et efficaces pour ramener 
dans le Sein de l’Eglise Catholique ceux qui en sont 
séparez [par VIGNE, Ministre de Grenoble, devenu en- 
suite Catholique]. Cologne. P. Marteau. 1684. 120” 

AXeus. 

Dublin. 


Royat Famriry or Denmark (3 §, iii. 270) 
“ Who married the daughter of Caroline Matilda, 
and who are, or were, her descendants ?” 

Frederic Christian V., duke of Holstein Augs- 
burg, married her, and her descendants are 
Christian, reigning Duke of Augsburg ; Caroline, 
Dowager Queen of Denmark (stepmother of the 
present king); and Prince Frederic of Holstein 
Augsburg, with their children. The grandson of 
Louisa, daughter of Caroline Matilda, has mar- 
ried the Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, niece 
of Queen Victoria. HERMENTRUDE. 


Ricnaarp Wycue (3" §S. iii. 289, 557.)—The 
following extract is from a MS. history of the 
family of Wyche : — 

“ Sir Richard Wyche, called ‘ the Lollar i,’ was one ol 
the chaplains of the celebrated Lord Cobham, who wat 
roasted alive for his hatred of Popery in Dec. 1417. He 
was taken into custody in Nov. 1417 by the sergeant « 
the sheriff of Southampton, and compelled to make dis- 
closures concerning certain sums of money belonging t 
Lord Cobham. Articles were exhibited against him for 
heresy about 1440 (1439) for preaching and uph viding 
the doctrines of the famous John Wycliffe, of whom } 
was in early youth the friend and companion. 
papists compelled him by torture to make a partial od 
cantation, which he afterwards refused to ratify, and b 
was burnt to ashes for his heresy on Tower Hill, ia the 
year 1440 (1439) when he was upwards of 80 years ° 
age. 

“ His answer to the articles against him is among the 
Bodleian MSS. at Oxford, and his recantation among the 
King’s MSS.” 

“ Hermettesworth” is probably Harmonds- 
worth, which being in the diocese of London, 
would accord with the statement that he w# 
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jegraded “at Powlys.” I shall be glad to re- 
sive further information from any reader of 

iN. & Q.” Crritt H. E. Wycne, B.A. 

Kennington, S. 

He was Vicar of Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
previously of Deptford. See An Engiish Chro- 
sicle of the Reigns of Rich. II., Henry IV., V., 
md(VI., published by the Camden Society in 
See also Stowe’s Annals, 1439-40. 

Juxta TuRRI™. 


Civitas AND Pacus (3" §. iii. 326.) —“ Civitas” 
is defined by Cicero (Somn. Scip. iii.) as “ conci- 
jum cetusque hominum jure sociati.” 

“Pagi” are fortified places, to which country 
people might retreat in case of an hostile inroad, 
ind are said to have been instituted by Servius 
Tullius (Dionys. iv. 15), although the division of 
the country people into “pagi” is as old as the 
time of Numa (Dionys. ii. 76). Hence our word 
vagan. See other authorities in Smith's Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. T. J. Bucxton. 


Monosytitanic Surnames (3"* S. iii. 327.)—As 
i general rule it may be taken that the oldest 
languages, and the oldest words in a language, 
we monosyllabic ; old words in a language are 
smetime dissyllables when they are compounded 
f two old monosyllabic roots, which do not 
wmit of further abbreviation. In respect to 
Budd, it is of Danish extraction, and means 
ody ; Dodd, -is dad, that is, father ; Sugg is sow; 
und Tege is Teague, but what that means in Celtic 
Ido not know. Perhaps related to the Greek 
ros, Latin teges ; English deck, from the Sanscrit 
ime, to cover; whence the Celtic ¢echu. With 
reference to the final e, added to words and not 
pronounced, it is used at the end of those words 
minating with a letter which is pronounced 
mith a final e, as be, ce, de, zee, pe, te, ve=b, c, d, 
5p, tv. T. J. Bucktown. 


Bartismat, Names (3" §. iii. 328.) — The fol- 
owing entries occur in the baptismal register of 
tis parish : — 

_1802. Clarke, Mahershalalhashbaz, son of Henry and 
Sarah, Jan. 31. 

184. Clarke, Francis Edward, son of Henry and Sarah, 
kt, 14.” 

To the latter entry, the rector, the Rev. Bence 
dence, added this note: — 

“N.B. The name by which this child was baptiz 

lows, Zaphnaphpaaneah Isaiah Obededom Nicode- 

_ Francis Edward Clarke. On my consulting what 

sit minister has to refuse an absurd name, it appears 

onstitutions of Archbishop Peccham, that he has 

“gat to refuse wanton names. If he may refuse wanton 

_ why not absurd ones? By the same right [by] 

hi. : . . . hint 

wich one man may chuse to give his child six names 

“other may give his sixty, unless restrained by the 
“gment of the minister.” 

S. W. Rix. 


1856. 





113s 





Beccles, 
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Prayer ror tHe Cuurcn Minirtant (3" §. ii. 
409.) —A correspondent inquired whether any 
second Prayer Book could be brought forward, 
in which the commencement of the Prayer for the 
Church Militant is printed: “ Almighty and ever- 
lasting God, instead of everliving.” I have just 
met with one. It is very fairly printed on brownish 
paper, and is bound up with a Holy Bible printed 
by the same persons as the Prayer Book, and 
dated “ mpccixvi,” and with Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s Psalms, dated “m.pcc.rx1.” The 
three editions are very similar in appearance, and 
form a stout volume, on the now shabby brown 
cover of which is stamped “Kempsey (or Kemb- 
sey?) Manor.” Curistina G,. Rossetti. 

Chester Villa, Painswick Road, Cheltenham. 


Masor Bernarpi (3° S. iii. 326.) —The death 
of Major Bernardi occurred Sept. 20, 1736. The 
event is thus recorded in the Historical Regis- 
ler :— 

“In his chamber in the Press-yard of Newgate, in the 

' year of his age, Major John Bernardi, who had been 
a State Prisoner for 40 years, being committed for the 
Assassination Plot against King William. All the per- 
sons charged in that plot are dead, except Mr. Robert 
Blackbourn, who is still in Newgate.” 


Q° 


Your correspondent R. W. may solve all his 
queries by referring to the life of Bernardi in the 
Biographia Britannica. He may also consult 
Macaulay's History of England, and Chambers’s 
Worcestershire Biography, p. 302. 

Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Ayrsuire Poets (3" S. iii. 387.) —The author 
of the work entitled The Contemporarie: of Burns, 
and the more recent Poets of Ayrshire, with Selec- 
tions from their Writings, 1840, was James Pater- 
son, author of the History of the Ayrshire Families, 
and editor of the Poems of Hamilton of Bangour, 
the Poems of the Sempells of Belltrees, The Obit 
Book of Ayr, The Ballads and Songs of Ayrshire, 
«xe. &c. S. G. T. 


Sir Epwarp Watpo (3" §. iii. 192.) —Sir 
Timothy Waldo (the grandnephew of Sir Ed- 
ward), of Hever Castle, Kent, which he purchased 
in 1745, married a Miss Wakefield ; and died in 
1785, leaving no male issue, but an only daughter; 
who married, in 1762, George Medley of Bux- 
tead, Surrey, afterwards M.P. for East Grinstead. 
In the Gent.’s Mag., Sir Timothy is stated to have 
been the senior attorney on the Roll at the time 
of his death. 

In 1739, Waldo and Wells were appointed 
Under-sheriffs of London. It is presumed this 
was Sir Timothy. 

Under Mrs. Medley's will it is said Hever 
Castle became the property of Miss Waldo of 
Clapham, who devised it to Mr. Edward Wake- 
field Mead (probably a relative of Sir Timothy's 






* 
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wife) ; who took the additional name of Waldo 
by royal licence, but no armorial bearings were 
recorded with it. The above has been gleaned 
from the Gent.'s Mag., and from private corre- 
spondence. : 

Any further particulars of this family will 
oblige. Were the following persons connected 
with it, and how ? viz. Rev. Dr. Waldo, formerly 
Rector of Aston Clinton, Bucks; Brig.-General 
Waldo, who died in 1759 (see Gent.’s Mag., vol. 
xxix. p. 346); or Francis Waldo, Esq., late Col- 
lector of Customs at Falmouth, Cusco Bay, N. A., 
who died in 1784. 

A branch of the family settled at Boston, and 
elsewhere, in North America. Information as to 
this branch would be esteemed. M. C. 


Zinc (3'¢ §. iii. 288, 320.)—Mr. Buckton says 
that zine was first mentioned by Paracelsus (who 
died about 1540). I should much like to know 
the words in which he mentions it. Septimus 
asks, Where was zinc discovered ?—a question, I 
believe, not to be answered accurately; and, 
Who discovered it in its metallic purity? Now, 
although I have not seen the passage in which it 
is mentioned by Paracelsus, yet still I should 
imagine that he by no means knew it in its me- 
tallic purity: for see the account given of it by 


Glauber, a very learned man, nearly one hundred | 


and forty years afterwards. I select one or two 
short passages from an English translation of 
Glauber’s whole works by Christopher Packe, 
Philo-chymico-medicus, London, 1689 : — 

* Zink is a volatile mineral, or half-ripe metal when it 
is drawn out of its ore. . . . We have it not much grow- 
ing in Germany, but a great quantity of it is every year 
brought us by the merchants out of the East Indies... . 
It is a golden but unripe mineral: it gives red copper a 
yellow colour, and turns it into Brass, as Lapis Cala- 
minaris doth; and indeed, that stone is nothing more 
than unmeltable zink, and this zink may properly be 
called a fusile Lapis Calaminaris, forasmuch as both of 
them partake of one nature.” 

I have italicised “ golden,” but as I have not 
the German, cannot vouch for the translator's 
accuracy; however, could Glauber have known 
zinc in its “ metallic purity,” and call it a golden 
but unripe mineral? “Golden mineral” might 
have passed, because, as it was comparatively 
newly discovered, he might have used it as a com- 
pliment: a thing he is very apt to do, see his 
prayer to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, in which the epithets “ palatable salt,” 
“ heavenly salt,” &c., are used. 

There are some coins in the British Museum 
upwards of two thousand years old, containing 
twenty per cent. of zinc. T. Davison. 


Tue Denny (3" §. iii. 251.) — 

“ Racing men will be amused at learning that here 
[on the sand bank which extends along the northern 
shore of Castletown Bay] the original ‘ Derby’ was run 


+ 





for. A record in the Rolls’ Office exists, stating thg 
James, 7th Earl of Derby, gave a cup to be run forg 
the races here celebrated. This is the origin of the name 
given to it—the Race Course. It extends rather mop 
than a mile across the peninsula of Langness,.” — Rey, J 
G. Cumming’s Guide to the Isle of Mun, p. 78. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s Peveril of the Peak, note 
G, will be found some original documents relating 
to this race: one dated “att Lathom y® 12 of 
July, 1669;” and another directing “the said 
plate to be run for upon the 28" day of July in 
every year, being the day of the nativity of the 
Honourable James Lord Strange ;” and it was» 
run for “ July 14", 1687.” Crt, 


“Tur Post-noy RoBs'p or HIs Mari” (3" §. iii, 
307.)—This was one of the “ projects” of honest 
John Dunton, who, in his Life and Errorss 
laments “the many unwary and prophane ex. 
pressions scattered through these volumes;” but 
adds in his justification, that in regard he had no 
suspicion of the author he did not peruse the 
letters, “till it was past time to alter them." 
However, remarks he, the project was very well 
approved, and “will in a few monthsf be re 
printed, and severely corrected, with a large 
number of additional Letters by New Athens,” 
He elsewhere remarks that, with the exception of 
this work and six others, which he enumerates, 
he had nothing to repent of with respect to 
printing ; but for these he adds: “T heartily wish 
I had never seen them, and advise all that have 
them to burn them.” I have never seén this work; 
but I have a duodecimo of 340 pp., entitled — 

“The Postman robb'd of his Mail; or, The Packet 
broke open: being a Collection of Miscellaneous Letters, 
serious and comical, amorous and gallant ; amongst which 
are the ‘Lover’s Sighs, or the Amours of the beautifal 
Stremunia and Alphonso the Wise,’ &c., in Five Books, 
by the best Wits of the present Age.” 

This is dated 1719, and was published by Bettes 
worth & Rivington. Whether it is the “ severely 
corrected” edition referred to by Dunton, I know 
not; but it seems rather, from the following pas 
sage in “ Sir Roger de Whimsey's Preface,” to be 
a kind of second series of that work : — 

“T know not how it is, but this collection seems to me 
far beyond that which I gave the Town with succes 
some years ago, under the name of The Packet broke oper, 
or, The Post-Boy rob'd of his Mail.’” 1LS.G 


Famity Feasts (3™ S. iii, 269.) — Besides the 
Smith and Goddard gatherings there was, 
Nov. 13, 1679, a feast of Marshals held at the 
house of Mr. Edward Marshal, at the “Cock” # 
Fleet Street ; tickets for which were procurable 
at Mr. Marshal's, bookseller, at the “Bible” ™ 
Newgate Street. See Chambers’s Book of Days 
ii. 42. Hi, S. G. 

* Nichols’s edition, 1818, vol. i. p. 201. _ 
+ Dunton’s work was first published 1709. 
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Wim Foster Baruam (3° §. iii. 266), 
gcond son of Joseph Foster Barham, Esq., and 
Lady Caroline his wife, was of Trinity College; 
Porson Prizeman, 1821 and 1822; B.A. (22 Sen. 
Opt. 2 ; 1, Classical Tripos, and 2, Chancellor's 
Medalist), 1824; Fellow, 1825; M.A. 1827. He 
jied unmarried about 1834. 

His translations into Greek, of portions of 
Othello and Julius Cesar, which obtained the 
Porson Prize, have been published. 
towhich your correspondent alludes we can ob- 
tain no information. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

“Apranam’s Bosom” (3" S. iii. 188.) — The 
ign near (not at) Knighton-on-Teme referred to 
by your correspondent is, I conceive, derived 
from land in the parish, which bears the name 
of Abraham’s Bosom, and probably was so called 
from its sheltered southerly aspect. I remember 
the spot sixty years ago, and being struck by the 
name; but there was no public house then, only 
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oe 


JEANNE DE Vatois (3° S. iii. 315.) — Would 
Mr. Macray kindly give me his authority for the 


statement, that Jeanne was affianced to Hans of 
Denmark? By using the phrase, “effected a 


marriage,” he does not I suppose mean to imply 
that the marriage ceremony actually took place, 


| but simply that an engagement was formed. 


Of the poems | 


| the 


afew very humble dwellings with small fertile | 


surrounding enclosures, evidently taken from the 
common. The spot I see is marked “ Abraham's 
Bosom” in the Ordnance Survey. 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Grorce Wooptey (3" § 288.) — George 
Woodley, author of the fy ‘entitled Cornubia, 
was a clergyman, and for twenty years was con- 
nected with the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, by which the churches of St. Martin's 
and St. Agnes, in the Scilly Islands, were com- 
mitted to his care. While at Scilly, Mr. Woodley 
entirely rebuilt the church of St. Martin's, re- 
stored the church of St. Agnes, and erected com- 
modious ones on the islands of St. Agnes, St. Mar- 
tin’s, and St. Mary's. He left Scilly in 1842, and for 
zeal and fidelity with which he had discharged 
the duties of the ministerial office while there, 
the So. tiety for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
awarded to him an annuity of 1002. per annum. 
In 1843 he was appointed to the perpetual curacy 
of Martindale, diocese of Carlisle, where he died 


| in 1846, at the age of sixty-one years. 


Apropos to the significance of the term, the | 


comparison of land to the bosom of the patriarch, 
isthe following extract from the “ Discourse to 


| 2 vols. 


| 


the Greeks concerning Hades,” printed in the po- | 
be Greek « Hades, 


pular editions of Josephus : — 

“Aregion of light in which the just have dwelt from 
the beginning of the world; not,constrained by necessity, 
but ever enjoying the prospect of the good things they 
se, and rejoicing in the expectation of those new enjoy- 
nents which will be peculiar to every one of them, and 
eteeming those things beyond what we have here ; with 
vhom there is no place of toil, no burning heat, no piercing 
wld, nor any briers there... .. . This place we call the 
Bosom of Abraham.” 

A. W. D. 


Tar Siapes (3" S. iii. 320.) — I am obliged to 
C.J. R. for his communication about the Slades. 
Can he inform me what the coat armour of this 
family is ? Sam. Tucker. 

5, Camden Place, Blackheath. 


“Sorrer THAN THE sorT SyBARITE’s,” ETC. 


| and The Employment of the Poor. 


("S. iii. 327.) — T. will find the lines in Don | 


Juan, canto vi. stanza 89 : 

“Sybarite, an inhabitant of Sybaris, a city on the Gulf 
of {Tarentum, whose inhabitants were prov erbially effemi- 
tate and luxurious ; hence, metaphorically, an ¢ ffeminate 
voluptuary,’ * — Drande, Macaulay in Worcester’s Dic- 
fonary, 

Este. 


The story of the Sybarite and the roseleaf will | 


vefound in Seneca, De Ird, ii. 25: — 
_ Ex Sybaritarum civitate.... idem sepius questus 
ti quod foliis rosa duplicatis incub a 
. F, GAnNtILion, 


Mr. Woodley’s principal poems are Redemption, 
500 pp.; Britain's Bulwarks, Cornubia, 
Portugal Delivered, and The Churchyard. The 
more noteworthy of his other works, are The Di- 
vinity of Christ Proved (for which the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge presented to him 
the sum of 501.), a View of the Scilly Islands, 
He was also 
a contributor to the chief periodicals. Redemp- 
tion was one of his earliest and most successful 
poems. In a poetical address to Mr. Woodley by 
the Earl of Crawford, with reference to this work, 
that nobleman thus wrote: — 

“ Be wise to think, and firm to persevere, 

Nor yield to anxious and desponding fear. 
To the known gen’rous British public trust ; 
At length they will bestow the praise that’s just, 
Nor scorn a poet, with true genius fir’d, 
To celebrate his Saviour who aspir "d.” 
. A. Wooprer. 

Mountway, near Taunton. 

Famity or De Scurtn or De Scur (3"¢ §. iii. 
170, 317.) — In common with J. S. D., I cannot 
think that the name Scaife or Scaithe has any 
connection with that of Scurth or Scur. I have 
no suggestion to offer as to the derivation of the 
former. It is very old, I know; I can trace it 
beyond 1300. 

I think there is little doubt that the name De 
Scurth is derived from the Danish Scarth or 
Skier, Scopulus. It may be derived from the 
Saxon Scear, or from the Celtic Sgor; but its 
form is much more like the Danish. Besides, it is 
found in districts where Danish words abound, 
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and which ~ well-known to have been peopled | 
by Danes. I-think it is very likely that the | 
name ‘Y- been imported from Se andinavia; for, | 
as J. S. D. has pointed out, Skarth and Skartha 

occur as names of old Vikings. I think some of 
these Danish rovers imparted their names to vil- 

lages and districts, for the villages of Scarle and 

Scartho are found in Lincolnshire, where not a 

rock, and scarcely a stone, is to be found. The 

same, probably, may be said of those places in 

Yorkshire instanc€d by N. E. W. It is certainly 

singular that surnames derived from the names 

of so common a natural object should be so rare. 

This seems to me to favour the idea that they 

have been imported, perhaps, in comparatively 

late times. Dela Roche, of the same derivation 

in French, and De Rupe, or De Rupibus in 

Latin, are frequently found, the latter chiefly as 

a translation of the former. 

I find that arms are ascribed to the 
Leith —I presume near Edinburgh. “I should 
like to know the date of the grant. I have no 
book of reference at present, but, if my memory 
does not deceive me, John Scarle was Lord 
Chancellor in the reign of Hen. VII. Can any 
one give me any particulars as to his history ? 
I should \be glad to correspond privately with 

E. W. J. S. D. on this curious, but in- 
teresting subject. My address may be obtained 
at the office of * N. & Q.” R.S. T. 


Scearths of 


or 


Lopowick Muaoieton (3" S§. iii. 303.) — 
‘Born in Bishopsgate Street, July 31, 1609,” says | 
the fly-leaf scribbling. The town of Chippenham 
in Wiltshire, has hitherto enjoyed the distinction 
of having given birth to this celebrity, on the 
authority of a memoir of him printed in 1676, 
and reprinted in Harleian Miscellany, vol. viii. 
p. 83 (8vo), which begins thus: “ Lodowick 
Muggleton was born of poor, though honest pa- 
rents, living at Chippenham, within fifteen miles 
of Bristol.” But Bishopsgate Street may have 
him, and welcome. A WILTSHIREMAN. 


Tue Lanps or Dunnivecan (3° § 
are in the parish of Duirinish, in the 
Skye and county of Inverness. 


Tue Rey. Henry Gostiine Wuarte (3 
323) published a sermon in aid of the Waterloo 
subscription, 1815. In the Biog 2 Dict t. of Living 
Authors, 448, he is erroneously called Henry 
George hg hite, and ” mistake has been copied 

Wa . H. & Tuompson Coorer. 
Camt 
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